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To The Reader 



FRir 



We are pleased to send you this set of papers that was delivered In the 
symposium on International Perspectives on Educational Change at the 1983 
annual meeting of the American Educational Research Association In Montreal. 

These papers represent the efforts of Individual researchers from five 
countries: Australia, Belgium, Canada, The Netherlands and the United States. 
The unifying element In the papers Is that each one reports on educational 
change research based on the Concerns-Based Adoption Model developed at the 
Research and Development Center for Teacher Education at The University of 
Texas at Austin. We commend these researchers for the quality of their work 
and for the contribution their research makes to our understanding of 
educational change and the value of the Concerns-Based Adoption Model to the 
change process. 

Should you wish to seek additional Information from the Individual authors 
their address Is given on the cover page of each paper. 



William L. Rutherford 

Senior Research Associate 
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iMPLOCt^ING A HIGH SCHOOL GEOQRAPHy 
CURRICULA IN T>€ STATE OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 



Colin J, Maa>»h 



n»t present ttete of the field of curriculum inclement at ion it etill 
exploratory end inconclusive, despite e heightened research interest in the 
area over the last decade in many Western countriss. Large scale studies 
(Bennan and McLaughlin 11975J , Huberman and Miles 11982] , Steadman §t al. 
U9801 and Marsh et al. 11981]), and reviews (Pullan and Pomfret 11977], 
Leithwood and Montgomery 11982]), have highlighted ia^portant factors 
conducive to effective implementation but specific contextual factors appear 
to limit the degree to which these research findings can be generalised 
across school sites. 

Curriculum iinplementation isn't the only area of research which is making 
slow progress in a quest for knowledge utilisation. Taking a wider stance, 
knowledge production in many fields of industry is also faced with the task 
of effective dissemination, take-up end utilisation. Various models have 
been produced which emphasize particular processes of action, group-dynamics, 
problem-solving strategies (Zaltman 11977], Leithwood 119811). This paper 
focuses upon the Rogers Shoemaker (1971) model to explain the contextual 
elements of implementation and Hall's (1973) Concerns-Based Model to single 
out the specific implementation factors operating for secondary school 
geography teachers. 



West Australian Education System 

There is a tripartite system of secondary schooling within the state of 
Western Australia and this mirrors a similar pattern which occurs in all 
other states of Australia. Ihe major system is the state education 
department which provides secondary education for 70* of the school 
population. The Catholic Education system provides secondary schools for 
14% of the school population, and independent private schools account for 
the remaining 16%. In this paper two groups of teachers are discussed, the 
state education department teachers and the non-state education department 
teadiers (Catholic school teachers end private school teachers) . 

5- 



Tht ttatt Aducatlon departjnent taachert ttnd to b« telecttd from those 
locally trained at the four institutions in Western Australia offering a four- 
year teacher education progranroe leading to a Bachelor's degree and a .diploma 
in Education. Their employment can taJce them into all areas of Western 
Australia, both rural and urban. The majority are members of a strong 
teachers' union which has had considerable success so far in obtaining specific 
conditions of work such as those relating to number of teaching periods, 
preparation time per week. 

Ron-state education department teachers are often selected from all 
statftis of Australia and aven overseas, although there has been an increasing 
tendency to attract local graduates judged to have very high potential in 
teaching, ihere is a tendency for many of these teachers to have high academic 
qualifications, such as a Bachelor with honours degree, or a Master's degree. 
In some cases it has been possible for teachers with high academic qualifications 
but no teaching experience to obtain teaching positions in these schools. 
School staff in these schools tend to be far more stable than in state 
education schools because the schools are predominantly situated in the one 
metropolitan city (Perth) and promotional opportunities are far more restricted. 
An atsociation of non-state education department teachers is in existenca but 
it has not beer able to demand the specific guidelines about teaching duties 
accorded to their state school teaching counterparts. 

Curricula for tha final two years of secondary school (Years 11 and 12) 
are dominated by the pressures of external examinations. The Year 12 
examination results are most important for students intending to proceed to 
tertiary studies, as an aggregate of these examination results is used as a 
basis for determining whether or not a student will be admitted to a tertiary 
institution. A Joint Syllabus Committee, a formal body con«>rising academics, 
education administrators and teachers, operates for each examinable subject 
offered to students in their final two years of secondary schooling. It is 
their task to initiata and legitimate a specific syllabus and to formulate 
a Year 12 examination associated with it. Despite teacher Involvement en 

on each contnittee, the academics and administrators wield considerable power 
In initiating and supporting particular, curriculum changes. This is due in 
no small measure to their related leadership roles in tertiary institutions 



or at Mnior adminlttrators in the adueation lyatams or as electad 
offica bearers in professional subject associations. 

niese relationships are depicted in Pif.l* building upon Rogers and 
(ShoemaXer't (1971) Authority Innovation-Decision processes. This model 
has been argued else^ere to be particularly applicable to Australian 
education systems (Marsh [1979], Marsh and Ruberman C1962]). Rogers and 
Shoemaker suggest that innovations pass through fisza prc^esses cf 
knowledge, persuasion, decision, conununicatJon and action but that the 
major decisions are made by a superordinate group (administrators, 
directors) vhereas the subordinate group (teachers and building principals) 
are chiefly concerned with Implementing these decisions. In Fig.l, Rogers 
and Shoemaker's model is extended to include four superordinate groups, 
all inpinging upon teachers and principals working in state government 
high schools. Catholic high schools and private colleges. It is postulated 
that officials operating in these four superordinate groups are dominant 
in the first four processes of 'knowledge', 'persuasion', 'decision' and 
'comnnanication' . They have access to knowledge creation and have positions 
which enable them to persuade others to accept certain curriculum changes. 
By contrast, teachers and principals have some influence at the 'communication' 
stage but are chiefly concerned with, 'action', namely the implementing of 
curricula decided upon by the superordinate groups. 

4 

A new Geography Curriculum 

The Rogers and Shoemaker processes can be illustrated by specific 
reference to a senior school geography curriculum %Aiich was introduced 
into Western Australia in 1974. Changes in content which brought together 
new geographical concepts and inquiry processes, in keeping with the "new 
geography" of the 1960 's and 1970 's, were introduced by academic geographers 
on the Joint Geography Syllabus Committee during 1972-73. Th% academics in 
this case held leadership positions in academic institutions and the 
professional geography association (see Fig.l). They were instrumental in 
producing a draft syllabus, based upon ten major concept clusters (for 
example, "settlements as hierarchies of central places"). With a minimum 

4 

of discussion by geography teachers, they were able to have it accepted 
by the examination body and by the school systems within the short period 
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of lest than a year. Senior school geography teachers were given no choice 
* in the matter when it was announced in 1975 that the new syllabus was to 
replace the earlier one and that a Year 12 external examination based upon 
the two-year course (80% of the total mark) would be held for the first 
time in 1976. 

In a survey of teachers' reactions to the new syllabus in 1976, Hill and 
Marsh (1979) noted that teachers were very receptive to the innovation and 
that "there would seem to be no Evidence of resistance to the new ideas # 
despite the fact that teacher participation in the decision-making process 
had been minimal" (p. 42) . Efforts were Qade by the state education system 
to provide resources for this new geography syllabus. Inquiry resource 
units were developed, and field work ideas were disseminated by a full-time 
officer. Teacher inservice days were provided by the state education system, 
and more especially by the professional subject association. 

However, by the end of the 1970*8 it was clear to teachers and 
administrators that all was not well with the new geography syllabus. The 
concept clusters incorporated into the syllabus had been sUted in broad 
tezms so that teachers might have considerable freedom in selecting specific 
content of special relevance to their local area. Furthermore, it was 
assumed that individual schools %#ould be permitted to progressively increase . 
their proportion of school-based assessment from 20« in 1975 to 50% within a 
few years. This move to school-based assessment was suimarily terminated in 
1977 by the Board of Secondary Education (the overriding authority for alj 
Joint syllabus comnittees) when it announced that external examinations %rould 
count for 100% from henceforth when determining tertiary admission places. 
Through their subject association, geography teachers began clamouring for 
more specific details to be included in the two-year syllabus*, as it was now 
to be i*iolly determined by students' achievements at a final year, external 
examination. 

The proposed solution was for a subcommittee of the Joint Geography 
Syllabus Committee to be established, comprising two academics, a senior 
education administrator (state educat.^on department) and a senior teacher 
(state education department) to establish a modified syllabus which clearly 
stated the areas to be examined. The subcommittee reorganised the previous 
eone^t clusters and more importantly, produced epecific content ^^ ttflU s 
which would henceforth be examinable, itie modified syllabus was accepted 

9 IZ 



by th« Joint Ctogratphy Syllabus Coirenitt«« in 1980 and b«cain« officially 
aceaptad and introducad into all West Australian sacondary schools in 1981. 

The suparordlnata groups as daplctad in Fig. 1 vera powerful forces 
during the 1970*8 and 1980*s. The examination group, via the official 
connitteea, played a dominant role In Introducing and monitoring the new 
syllabua. Alao aignif leant were the head office groupa .which were able 
to enaure that the new ayllabua waa adopted in their reapective education 
systema. The profeaaional aaaociation auperordinate group wat; able to put 
preaaure on the examination group for a new ayllabua In the fivat inatanca, 
and then to preaa for raviaions at a later period. 



Implementation of the syllabus 

In this study the writer used the Concerns-Baaed Adoption Model (CBAM) 
methodolo9ie8 davalox^ad by Hall, Wallace and Doaaett (1973) to obtain 
specific data on levels of inplementation presently reached by aenior 
school 9eography teachers. One key element of CBAM ia the concept of 
"concerns" aa meaaured by a Stages of Concern questionnaire (SoC Q) , a 
35 item Likert scale questionnaire. Uaing SoC Q it ia possible to 
pinpoint teachera' conoerna aa they progreaa with the implementation of 
an innovation. 2t ia hypotheaiaed that teachera aova from initial concema 
about "aelf", to concema about the "task" and eventually to concema about 
the "impact" of their teaching upon atudenta. The SoC Q haa been developed 
and refined over five yeara and validity and reliability ci^fficienta have 
been derived, all at very high levela (Hall, George and Butharfw. 1, 1977). 

Another key dimenaion of CBAM ia "Levels of Ose". Zt is hypothesised 
that a teacher will move from "non-uae" through to a "mechanical" level, a 
"routine" level, and in aome casea, to "refinement" and "refocussing levels". 
Numerous studies have confirmed these eight LoU levels, including those by 
Butherford (1978) , Loucks and Nelle (1980) , Barrows and Xlenke (1980) , 
Janea and Ball (1981) , Matthews and Suda (1982) . To accurately aacertain 
what a teacher actually doea with zeapeet to an innovation, an interview 
technique haa been developed. Eight different LoO'a have been identified 
and operationally defined, uaing the LoU interview (Loucks, Newlove and 
Ball, 197S). 

10 
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Stages of Concern (SoC) and Levels of Use (LoU) provide two key 
Indicators of how Implementation is proceeding, but It Is also necessary 
to consider the particular characteristics of an Innovation. The 
''Innovation Configuration" (IC (Hall i Loucks, 1981) refers to how various 
conponents of an Innovation are organised and used by an inplementer. In 
some situations I developers of an Innovation take steps to ensure that 
critical configuration components are Implemented by all teachers (fidelity 
08 use Is emphasised). Alternatively i some curriculum Innovations have no 
essential components, thus permitting teachers to make many and varied 
adaptations. 

The subjects 

Details of the essential configuration components of the geograp)^ 
syllabus were obtained by undertaking interviews with the four sub-committee 
members responsible for the modified syllabus and by having follow-up 
discussion with teachers currently using the syllabus. A sample of 44 tear 
11 and 12 geography teachers (27%) out of a total of 162 teaching in state 
education department secondary schools r and a sanple of 15 Year 11 and 12 ' 
geography teachers (28%) out of a, total of 54 teaching in non-state 
education department secondary schools* were contacted during 1982. Over 
a period of three visits to each teacher, data were, collected about their - 
respective SoC's and LoU's. The following questions were established for 
the study and data was collected which attenypted to answar them: 

1. How is the geography syllabus being used by geography teachers, 

as measured by LoU data? 

2. Does the proportion of teachers at each LoU level vary between 

state education department schools and non-state education 
department schools? 

3. Khat are the major concerns expressed by geography teachers 

using the new syllabus? 

4. Does the proportion of teachers at each 8oC level vary between 

state education departjuent schools and non-state education 
department schools? 

4. Ifhat are the particular concerns for users at each of the SoC 
stages? 



Remit! 



mteivitwi with taeh intnib«r of tht tubconinitttt o£ th« Joint Geography 
Syllabus Committee revealed that they perceived their task at eioply 
providing epecific content details for the existing concepts. They took 
their brief as being quite narrow and that it wasn't necessary to devise 
objectives, nor methodology or elatsroon organisation details. In so doing. 
It is clear that they reorganised some of the concept clusters and added 
several new emphases, especially in "ecosystems* and "plate tectonics", but 
this wasn't an «xpUcit intention. They saw their task as clarify ijig and 
tightening the content of the existing syllabus, so that all parties 
concerned, examiners, teachers, students, parents and employers, were aware 
of what was exaLroinable and what wasn't. 



The subcommittee's actions raise some interesting issues about 
establishing an innovation configuration (2C) . Although the syllabus 
concepts were now embellished with specific content exaiifiles to be covered, 
this was the only mandatory element. Teachers were not given guidelines as 
to how the syllabus was to be taught. Neither were they given any over- 
riding goals or objectives. It might be conjectured that teachers would 
make a variety of adaptations given this apparent lattitude - to 'reinvent' 
In multifarious ways, to use Bice and Rogers (1980, p. 500) terminology. 
But in practice, this was unlikely to occur, since the external examination 
paper provided the key to success and failure for teachers and students alike. 
In all likelihood, the external examination paper narrowed the choice of 
instructional activities open to geography teachers. 



Teachers' Levels of O se (LoU) 

The LoU interviews with the 59 teachers provided base data about inhere 
these teachers were at in 1982. As indicated elsewhere (Loucks, Mewlove 
and Rail 1976) , the focussed interview procedure provides reliable da;ba 
about how teachers actually use an Innovation, even though it is based 
upon reported use rather than observations. 



The proportion of teachers at the different LoU levels is listed in 
Pig. 2. As all geography teachers are required to teach the syllabus, the 
non-user levels (0 to II) do not apply.. The daU provides a snapshot of 
teachers' levels at this point in tirn and, of course, further Interviewing 
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would b« r«quirtd to tt'tablith th« d.gret to «hich teachers changed their 
LoU*t over a period of years. 



The number of teachers at Level of Use 111 Mechanical Use was 25% for 
state educational department teachers and 27% for non-state education 
department teachers. These results are not- unexpected as Interviews 
revealed that many of the teachers were teaching senior school geography 
for the first time. Because the revised syllabus Is only In Its second 
year of operation, it might be considered surprising that so few interviewees 
were in this category. The comparatively low figures might be explained by 
the fact that some teachers have been using the new syllabus since 1975, 
and they have been able to successfully interpret examination requirements 
despite the vagueness of the concept clusters in the original document. It 
might also be conjectured that some teachers have made very few changes. If 
any, to their mode of teaching since the introduction of the 1981 syllabus, 
and so they are not exhibiting typical level 111 behaviors of "disjointed 
and superficial use of the Innovation" (Hall, §t aZ., 1973). 

The majority of the interviewees were assessed at Level of Use IVA 
Routlns (59% state education department teachers, 67% non-state education 
department teachers) . This Isvel is typified kv teachsrs who have stabilised 
their activities and who give little thought to laproving the use of the 
innovation or its consequences. It is also interesting to note that teachers 
et this level "make no special efforts to seek out Information as a part 
of ongoing use of the innovation" (Hall §t aZ., 1973, p.S). 

This data might be interpreted in different ways. From one point of 
view it could be viewed as highly satisfactory that approximately two-thirds 
of the teachers in the sample have reached a stable, routine pattern of 
teaching the geography syllabus. This sUndpoint might be deemed to be 
highly desirable if specific configuration (IC) coiis>onants had been 
available so that direct links between particular configurations and routine 
use could be established. 



to the absence of specific configuration coii«>onents , the results are 
fer less ii>«>ressive . It could be inferred, for exaaple, that teachers are 
■0 overwhelmed by the external examination that they are content to establish 
• pattern which merely ensures a reasAilible sUndard of examination success 
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for thair studtnti. That it, th«y art not motivatad to adapt th« syllabus 
In any way, to •xtand or davelop particular eoneapts or learning activities. 
An earlier study by Marsh (1961, p. 10) noted that this attitude was 
prevalent among teachers surveyed in 1980 when he stated that 

"the syllabus outline provides potential flexibility for 
teachers but the external examination mode has forced 

then to adopt regimented teaching methods to ensure 
examination successes for their students." 

Very few interviewees were assessed at Level of Use ZVB Refinement 
(11% state education department teachers, 6% non-state education department 
teachers) and even less at Level of Use V Integration (5% sUte education 
department teachers and 0% for non-state education department teachers). 
In the Western Australian context, it appears that the external examination 
pressures are so great that teachers have little motivation to experiiMnt 
with changes of any kind, whether they are experimentations to improve 
student outcomeit emanating from formal feedback from students (Level IVB) 
or group collaborations with colleagues to increase student outcomes (Level V). 
In circumstances where a syllabus is to, be iit^lemented according to precise 
guidelines it could be viewed undesirable for teachers to be operating at IVB 
and V levels of use. This might explain the low numbers of LoU IVB's and V's 
when it might be expected under normal evolution for a siseable number of 
teachers to progress to higher levels as they became more experienced and 
competent (Hall, 197B). 

Differences in Levels of Use between State Education Department 
and non-State Education Department teachers 

The overall proportion of teachers at each LoU level is very similar 
for teachers in state education department schools and non-state education 
department schools (Pig.2). Proportions are almost identical for LoU Ill's 
and very similar for LoU IVA's. The only differences occur at the IVB and 
V levels, and it is difficult to make inferences about this because of the 
differences in sise of the respective samples. 

A number of reasons could be provided for the similarities between the 
two samples, ihe geography examination, a subject used to determine students' 
tertiary admittance, affects all geography teachers regardless of the system 
in which they are operating. This oust be a major factor influencing the LoU 
^ levels adopted by teachers. In an earlier itudy (Marsh, 1981) it was found 
ERIC 15 IS 



that thf acadtnde background of taachara In both tyatttma was vary ainilar, 
although mora of tha non-atato aducation dapartnant taachara hald poat- 
graduata qualification! in gaography. Thii study alao notad that tha 
proportion of highly axpariancad gaography taachara (having Uught for 
nina yaars or mora) waa oomparabla in both ayatama (62%, 59%). Tharafora, 
tha aimilaritiaa in lou lavala in tha two aaiiv>las ia not unasfpactad. 



■ Taachara* Stagaa of Concam (SoC) 

Taachara* atagaa of concam (SoC) vara obtainad by having raapondanta 
complata tha Stagaa of Concam quaationnaira during ona of tha achool 
viaita nada by tha intarviawar. Tha total group SoC*s for atata aducation 
departmant taachara and non-atata aducation dapartmant taachara ia 
diaplayad in Pig. 3. 

Tha ovarall SoC* a ravaal aoderata to high concarna on aany of tha 
atagaa, but tha peaka ara at Staga 1 "Informational" and Staga 6 ••Refocuaaing". 
Tha Infornational paak sight ba axplalnad by tha nany taachara who axpraaaad 
concam in intanriawa about raaourca natarlala for aona of tha nora difficult 
geography concapta» aapecially *acoay8tama*» and *apatial diffarantiation*. 
Becauae tha gaography ayllabua providaa vary llaltad information and partairia 
to contant only» taachara hava to be conatantly aaaking Information (amphaaia» 
hlnta) about the queationa which will ba included in tha external examination 
for the coming year. In thia aenae* aeeking infonation ia a major activity 
for teachera on each oceaaion that they hava students sitting for tha 
geography external examination. 

Ihe aeeond higheat score on Stage 6 aaema to indicate that taachara 
have ideaa about changaa thay would liXe to bring about. Por axaapla, 
intervieweea mentioned their eoncema about waakar studanta who lacked baaie 
geographical skills and the need to provide a ayllabua which waa geared 
siore to their intereata. Theae concarna about wanting to make aomS changas 
doea not neeeaaarily contradict tha LoU findinga that many taachara are at ' 
a routine level. It could ba that theae teachers ara aufficiantly pragmatic 
to realise that thay are powarleaa to make very aany tihangas while the 
external examination looms large. 
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lh« SoC data for ttatt •ducat ion departmant teachart and no ia 
•ducation dapartmant taaehara ara vary ainiilar indaad. lha congruency of 
thair concarna can poaaibly ba attrlbutad to tha saM factora mantionad 
abova lAian thair raapaetiva LoU toorai vara comparad. 



Stagaa of Concarn aub»aata per loU eataqoriaa 

Subaata of SoC data ara dapictad in Piga.4-7 by separating out raaulta 
fcMT LoU'a III, IVA, XVB and V, raapactivaly. 

Raapondants at Uval of Uaa 111 Machanical uaa hava paaJc concarha at 
Staga 1 (Informational) and Staga 3 (Managanant) but alao a high concarn at 
Staga 6 (Raf ocuaaing) . nia firat two paaka can b« axplainad by tha raaaon 
givan earlier, namely that many of these teachers were teaching the syllabus 
for the first time. It is understandable that their concerns were 
predominantly related to acquiring and managing resources suitable for 
student use. A high score on Stage 6 might be attributable to teachers* 
concerns about the unsuitability of the academically-oriented syllabus for 
students oS medium to low ability and the need for a more practically- 
oriented alternative. 



The SpC scores for respondents rated at Laval of Use IVA Routine tend 
to be lower for most stages. As might be expected, these teachers h&ve 
established a stabilised pattern of teaching and so their concerns have been 
greatly reduced, it is interesting to note, however, that the two moderately 
high peaks are for Stage 1 (Informational) and Stage 6 (Refocussing) . As 
indicated above, these peaks can be explained by the concerns expressed by 
teachers about some difficult concepts in the syllabus, concerns about the 
questions likely to be included in the external examination in any given year 
(Stage I Concerns) , and concerns about the inappropriateness of the syllabus 
for average and lower ability students (stage 6 concerns) . On both the LoU 
111 graph (Pig.4) and IVA graph (Pig.5) it is evident that the scores for the 
state education teachers and non-state education departawnt teachers are 
vary similar indeed. 



She state education department respondents at Level of Use 1V8 Refinement 
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had lowtr scorts on soC. The peak scores were for Stage 1 (Informational) 
and Stage 0 (Awareness) , the latter representing low user concerns (scored 
on a reverse polarity basis) . An examination of the individual scores for 
these five respondents indicated in fact that three respondents had high 
stage 0 and relatively low stage 1, while two recorded high sUge I and 
low stage 0. That is, the group data reflects an averaging effect as some 
individuals have low concerns about the syllabus (high stage 0) and some 
have moderately high concerns about finding out more information (high 
stage I) but no single individual had high stage 0 and 1 concerns. 

Only one non-state education department teacher was rated at LoO 2VB 
and this profile seems to follow the hypothesised profile of CBAM developers 
(Hall, 1973) of being highest on stage 4 (Consequence) and stage 5 
(Collaboration) . ihis teacher also had very high concerns (low stage 0) about 
the syllabus. That is, the teacher has high concerns about what the syllabus 
is attempting to accomplish but he/she is also very concerned to liaise with 
other staff meivbers to produce more effective teaching procedures that will 
ultimately lead to higher student outcomes. 

Ihe two level V Integration respondents only came from the state education 
department san^le of teachers. They have highest concerns toward the far end 
of the SoC scale, having peak scores for stage 4 (Consequence), stage 5 
(Collaboration) and stage 6 (Refocussing) but also high concerns (reverse 
polarity) at stage 0 (Awareness). This pattern again illustrates the ideal 
evolution pattern of inplementers as hypothesised by Ball (1973) . These 
teachers are concerned about student-focussed issues which involve them in 
sharing resources and ideas with colleagues to achieve higher levels of 
achievements with their students. The high stage 0 concern indicates that 
they are concerned about a number of issues related to the tejaching of the 
geography syllabus. 



Implications 

The CBAM methodology appears to have considerable potential for 
collecting specific information about how teachers are implementing a 
particular innovation. The SoC and LoO instruments, in particular, can 
provide detailed information regarding individual and group concerns of 
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tuachtrs About an innovation « and aptcific dataila about their relattd 
teaching Itvtla at a givtn point in tine. Thia data haa apecial reltvanca 
if it ia colltcttd at rtgular inttrvala from tht aamt teachers. Since th« 
data collected in thia study nas collected at only one period, it should 
therefore be considered as base data. 

The developers of the 1981 geography syllabus made iaportant 
siodifications to the earlier syllabus by specifying the content to be 
examined. This has enabled teachers and examiners alike to be aware of 
vhat content can be expected to be Known by students sitting for the external 
examination. Rowtver, content alone is only part of a comprehensive syllabus 
document. Unless goals and objectives are also included, teachers are given 
very little indication about why certain content should be taught. 

The lade of goals and objectives also creates a major problem for the 
implementation of a syllabus if a fidelity of use perspective is required. 
Clearly, there are a variety of way^ (configurations) that a specific item 
of content can be taught. 2t all depends upon the particular purpose a 
teacher has in mind. But to a large extent, the presence of an external 
examination which requires all students to answer many of the same questions, 
seems to suggest that some methods of teaching content might be more effectivi 
than others. The optimal methods of teaching content are obviously those whic 
fulfil the same goals and purposes as the chief examiner has in mind. 

The greater the congruence between a teacher and an examiner in terms of | 
goals, methods and content selected, the more chance students will have of 
attaining a just examination mark for their efforts. There are, therefore, 
advantages in having a detailed, comprehensive syllabus whan an external 
examination is closely tied to it. 

nie CBAM data collected in this study enabled some patterns to^ be identif i 
among the sampla of geography teachers. For example, the large number of 
teachers operating at a routine level of use is eon^rable with the propertior 
noted ia other CBAM studies (Ball and Loueks, IMl) . However, when the 
concerns of these Level XVA users are examined, it is evident that they do hai; 
strong concerns about the need for alternative teaching programs , even though j 
they have not taken steps to do anything about it. A feeling of powerlessnesi 
seems to permeate the responses of s^ny teachers operating at this particular 
level. 24 27 



«it Bmall number of ttachtri .oparating at hlghtr Itvclt of utt night 
not nec8i«arlly bt seen as undesirable. Provided a eyllabus was explicit 
in its configuration components, then a majority of teachers operating at 
a routine level of use with low levels of concerns could be viewed as 
desirable. In this study, the small number of teachers operating at levels 
of use IVB and V seems to indicate that only these few have been able to 
break out of the shackles of a hegemonic external examination system, end 
to be willing to adapt and modify the syllabus in an attenpt to optimise 
'outcomes for their particular students. 

The differences between concerns and teaching levels of state 
education department teachers and non-state education department teachers 
was not supported by the date. Xn fact, the suges of concerns expressed 
by the two groups were almost identical (Pig. 3) end the proportion at each 
Lou were very similar indeed. Although these teachers operate In two different 
education systems, it is apparent that the commonality of their geography 
teaching programmes, exter^ial examination end similar academic study career 
patterns taken at the same institutions, has tended to homogenise their 
concerns end their levels of curriculum implementation. 

The information obtained from th'is base d* >, wtudy, in itself, provides 
some interesting guidelines for inservice activities. Taking the lou end 
SoC date, it is cleer that a small proportion of teachers et the mechanical 
level of use would gain considerably from inservice sessions on 'management* 
and •informational* concerns. Teachers who ere currently operating et a 
routine level of use could else gein from inservice ectivlties which dwelt 
upon 'informational* concerns end, to e lesser extent, •collaboration* end 
•refocussing* activities with fellow steff members. More specific details 
about useful inservice activities could be obteined from en item enelysis 
of the SoC Q items which contributed to the peak concerns. 

«»is study provides further evidence that the CBAM instruments can 
provide meaningful dati for persons involve! in curriculum development end 
implementation activities, end inservice programmes. 
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Studying change in Prinuiry and Secondary School • in Belgium and the Netherlands * 
A contribution to the Synpotiua : International Perapectives on Educational Change 



Dr. Roland Vandenberghe ** 
Catholic Univeriity Leuven, Belgius 

1. CBAM and large-acale innovationt in Belpius and the Netherlanda 

Typical of moat of the innovation-projects in Belgium and the Netherlands is 
their so-called large scale. In this introduction ve are not treating the 
issue of the large-scale point of viev in detail (see : van den Berg & 
Vandenberghe, 1983, in press) . We confine ourselves to some important charactcris 
tics. 

A large-scale innovation is characterized by the fact that the innovation plans 
are initiated by the government (Ministcr>' of Education). The government pro- 
poses a complex innovation more than the field of education itself. 
In the second place it is a question of a cultiplicity of goals vhich are mostl'/ 
formulated in an abstract and general way. In connection with this multiplicit:* 
of goals we find that different innovations must be implemented coherently and 
simultaneously. Radical changes have tc take place In the domain of the curriculu 
of pupils* evaluation , of the reporting of results to pupils and parents, of the 
grouping of pupils . In the sphere of the school, structural changes crop up as 
well : teachers must work together in sub j ec t-workgr oups ; arrangements about 
contents and methods are required ; regular contacts should be made with the 
parents ; internal change facilitators should try to coordinate the concrete 
work, etc. In the third place the policy plans and the resolutions cover a lonrier 
term. The implementation of a large-scale project lasts for several years and 
is put in several stages ; not everything can be tackled simultaneously. So one 
often starts with a limited number of schools and then one tries to transfer 
experiences, insights and materials to other schools. >■ 

What precedes further means that not only school focused developments are involved, 
but also activities that exceed the school; chose activities are often intended 
to make other schools receptive to the project concerned. In other words, vithir. 
the projects not only the school itself is set a task, but there is also the 
task of giving a stimulus to the development of other schools. 



* Paper presented at the annual AERA-meetini*. Montreal april 11-15, 1933 
** In collaboration with Dr. R.M. Van den Berp, K. P.C., The Netherlands. 
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Finally ntny tuthorititf and people are isvcl^*- in che support and the 
facilitation. Mottly one dittinguifhet extern: and internal change facilitators. 
This diversity with regard to faciUtatiot br;a#s on that in many cases several 
types of innovation-strategies are sinultta#c.i»:y applied regarding the eaoe 
target groups. 

It is in the context of some such large-seal* ianovat ion-projects that the 
theoretical assumptions of CBAM as well as thi ceveioped instruments are tested 
and adapted. This led among others to the aii?tation of the SoC-<}uestionnaire 
for teachers and of the SoC-Questionnairt frr ."haage Facilitators in view of the 
Belgian and Dutch situation ; it also led tc adjusted translation of the LoU- 
Interview and to the use of the Taxonomy si Iscer^-ention for the description and 
analysis of interventions within the frarewr* large-scale projects. About 
all this there were detailed reports (R.X. vi= cen 3erg & R. Vandenberghe. 1961). 
Besides this a workbook and materials were i.ic developed for the organizaticr of 
CBAM-workshop. These workshops are mainly 4:t<siec by change facilitators. 
In this paper we will consecutively pay itttzticn to the construction of an 
adapted version of the SoC-Q for Teacher*, »Me results that contain a fev 
indications as to the meaning of these results and to the use of the SoC-Q for 
Teachers in large-scale projects. 

2. Adaptation and construction of the So:»>" fcr teachers 

In a first stage the 35 items -of the origirssl Austin-Questionnaire (Hall. George. 
'Rutherford. 1977) were translated. Taking iztc account, the meaning of the diffe- 
rent stages 22 new items were formulated. Tit researchers of the R&D Center for 
Teacher Education (Austin) have checked, witi the cooperation of a student born 
and raised in the Netherlands, if the transUtec and added statements rendered 
the meaning of each stage in a satisfacterN' way. This led to an interim ques- 
tionnaire with 57 items. 

Next this interim questionnaire was lubrittii tc Belgian and Duth teachers, 
working in Primary and Secondary schools. Ir ccing so a variety of innovations vas 
aimed at. Table 1 contains a survey of tr.i :r.r..-«vations an^^the number of teachers 




Talla I : Project! «nd ttachtri invoWtd in tht caattraction of tht 
SoC-Qutftionn«irft for Ttachtrs 



Priatry 
schools 



Btlgiua 

R.P.S. : individual iztd 
rtading instruction; first 
and sacond grada (n ■ U5) 



Iba NacharlauJi 

ISMA ; projact for indivi- 
dualizad instruction 
(n - 62) 



Sacondary R.S.S. : raform towards 

schools « conprahans iva typa of 

sacondary school (n ■ 300^ 

T.S.S. : pr sparing tha 
iaplamantation of tha &.S.S 
(n - 335) 

T.S.S. (n - 396) 



X.A.V.O. : projact for indivi- 
dualizad instruct!^ 
(n - 2U) 

S.P.C. : projact for indivi- 
dualizad instruction 
(n - 132) 



R.P.S. ■ Ranawad Primary School 
R.S.S. • Ranawad Sacondary School 
T.S.S. ■ Traditional Sacondary School 

I.S.M.A. - Projact for individuAlizad instructios far Priaary Schools 

.M'.A.V.O. - Middalbaar Algaaaan Voraand Ondarvi.-s Clstftraadiata Canaral Sacondar:^ 
Education) 



K.P.C. ■ lUtholiak Padagogisch Cantrun 

Catholic Padagogic Cantar Hartottabofci. Natharlands) 



A factor-analysis was appliad to thtsa data, iccczd'.r.i to the procedure of defining 
the principal components with varinax-rotation. 

A six-, seven- and eight-factor-solution were cc=rar*d. For the recording of a 
ststement in a certain factor a minimum loading f: ..*0 was used each time. Kith 
regard to the contents the seven-factor-soluticr. ;«i to the most meaningful descrip- 
tion of tha structure. 
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These leven ftctori were regarded es teven lubsca'.es ; on these subscales two 
item-analyses were carried out with successive iterations in order to obtain 
subscales with a maximal reliability (>c-coe£f iciest) . 
In table 2 a survey of the final questionnaire is tc be found. 

Table 2 : SoC-<}uestionnaire for Teachers J strucr:re, number of items, 
- coefficients 



- coefficient 



Awareness 



Refocusing 5 



.769 



Personal/ ^ 
Informational 12 •o''^ 

Consequences for 

pupils 5 

Management 10 '876 

Collaboration 8 '8^5 

Refocusing based 
on lixperiences with 
pupils 



5 .730 



..744 



A complete description of the seven subscales c*n be found in appendix 1 . 

The correlations between the seven subscales and at the same tine an indication 

of the relative homogeneity of each subsctle appear in table 3. 
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3. Discussion of the SoC-Questionnaire for Teachers 



Now cones « conciae diacuaaion of the aeven aubscales (or the seven stages); 
we particularly pay attention to a comparison vith the original American 
questionnaire. 

A general comparison of the structure of the Austin SoC-Q and the Belgian-Dutch 
SoC-Q is to be found in figure 1 * 



Figure 1 : Structure 
Teachers 



of the Austin SoC-q and the Selgian-Dutch SoC-Q for 



Austin ScC-Q 

Rezocusing 
Collaboration 

Consequence 



Others 



Selgian-Dutch SoC-<5 



Kafocusing 

Reiocusing based on exptritncits 
vith pupils 

Collaboration 



Management 



Task 



Manageaent 



Personal 



Informational 



Self 



Consequence for pupils 
Personal / Informational 



Awareness 



Avarenass 



We will recur to the differences between both structures. First we give the 
correlations between the original aeven subscales and the Belgian-Dutch aeven 
aubscales in table A. 
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iilile 4 : CorreUtioiitt lietweeii the Autiliii 7 acalev ttnd tlm Belgiaii-lhilcli 7 iicalea ( ii-l5BS) 



ielglan-IHitcli""^ 



wareaastt 

raoiial / 
ilurwaiiunal 

itiiaiM|M«.*iu:u for 

•lllillttfllM!!!! 

lUtl hilMtrai iiiti 

(el<N:iiMhiK/cx|iur 
tiitli |iii|iilH 

lefociiaiiig 



Awareneaa Inforwational Paraonal Maiiage«eiU Coiiaoquuiico CollaUoratlon Refocuaiiig 



.90 



.IB 

A'\ 

.16 
.U7 



.5B 

>90 

./tO 
.0) 

.OB 
.07 



.49 

.91 

.49 
.4B 
.06 

.11 
.OS 



.33 

.42 

.43 
.94 
.OB 

.07 
.25 



.06 

.3B 

.47 
.24 
.3/ 

.6B 

• • 

.2B 



.2B 

.20 

- .10 
.OB 
.91 

.53 
.08 



.06 

.25 

.37 
.28 
.26 

.63 
.72 
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3.1. Awar«n«tt 



Taking into account the lubitancc of th« itatemfeatf (tee apptndix 1) and tht 
quite high correlation (.90) with the original awareness-tcale, ve can aiiuae 
that the aubacale of the Belgian-Dutch SoC-Que»tionnaire ha$ the fame meaning as 
it has in the Austin Questionnaire. 

3.2. Personal -Informational 

Here we find a conspicuous difference. The two subscales "Information" 
and "Personal" which are distinguished in the Austin SoC-Q appear together 
in the Belgian-Dutch version. Supposing that the difference between both 
forms of concerns can perhaps be found among so called "non-users", factor- 
analyses were carried out upon groups of "non-users" (in this case teachers 
of T.5.S. and ox T.S.S.-iti preparation). Seithet £ot thehtt gsoup* was ii 
possible to ascertain the difference between "Personal" and "Informational". 
This new subscale correlates quite well the Austin subscale "Informational" 
(.90) and with "Personal" (.91). 

We want to link the meaning of the "Personal /Informational" subscale to one '( 

of the characteristics of large-scale innovation-projects (see 1). A teacher • 

who scores high on this subscale is especially interested in changes that 

will occur in his personal worksituation, in the way In which he must prepare 

his daily work, in the time needed to realise the innovation, but he also wants ; 

to get the chance to study tnd/or discuss the information about the innovation 

and he wants to know how his colleagues feel about it and what they are doing. 

In the subscale as a whole the "personal concerns" stand out more clearly than ;^ 

the "infonnational concerns". We believe this to be the result of the general 

and vague nature of many of the goals of large-scale innovation-projects and 

of the fact that teachers wonder whether they will be able to bring about sinultani 

ously and coherently the numerous concrete innovations contained in this project. 

It is not excluded that at first the teacher feels overwhelmed and explicitly 

expresses his worries about the expected activities ; in this respect he hopes 

that receiving some information can be of help to him. 

3.3. Consequences for pupils 

Here too a striking difference is at stake compared to the Austin SoC-Q. 
Although we also use the word "consequences" in this case, this subscale 
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apparently has another meaning than it ha» ia the American quettionnalre . 
The aubtcale "coniequencti for pupila" correlate! with "Inforoation" (.56), 
but alto relatively well with "Pertonal" (.49) and with "Contequence" (.A7). 
These data, together with the eubttantial neaning of the itent, have led to 
attributing the following meaning to this new tubtcale. In the tame way at the 
ueed exittt for general information about the innovation and about the tignificance 
of it for onetelf at a teacher (Pertonal /Informational) , one alto detiret to hear 
tomething about the value of the innovation for the pupilt. At a teacher one wants 
to find out at toon at pottible about the postibllitiet of the innovation in view 
of a certain group of pupilt one it experienced with. Thit interpretation at the 
same time explains the position this subscale acquires with regard to the other 
subscales (at a form of "self-concern"). A: this point we also want to relate 
the meaning of this subscale to the issue of large-scale educational innovations. 
The fact that a teacher quite early puts questions about the meaning of the 
innovation for the pupils (or his/her pupils) depends, according to us, on the 
numerous obscurities of large-scale innovation-projects. The problems the teacher 
experiences himself, are, as it were, expressed via problems he anticipates 
among his pupilt. (Hczfiovtr, one clearly coaes across this same concern in talk 
with parents !) 

m the second place it is also plausible that teachers quite early want to acquire 
insight into the value of the innovation for the (their) ttudentt from the, potti- 
bly implicit, point of view that they are, at a teacher, evaluated on the batit of 
the retultt their pupilt attain. The quettiont raited by the teacher, hit worries 
about the innovation might result in weaker achievements by th^ pupils. This 
certainly does not do any good to his image «s a teacher. Coniequently he wishes 
to dedicate himself to that innovation if he it ture that it leadt to greater 
tuccettes by hit pupilt. That it why ve centider the tubtcale "Contequencet for 
pupils" as a form of self-concern. 

3. A Management 

Here the similarity to the Austin subscale is remarkable (r - 94). Further 
comment is not required. 

3.5. Collaboration 

The same remark is valid here as for the previous subscale. The significance 
of the collaboration is the same as in the Austin Questionnaire (r - .91). 
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3.6. Refocuiing bated on •xptrlencti vivh pupili 

This lubicalt correUtat quite vtU with twc lubicalei fron the Auitin 
Questionnaire, viz. with "Consequence" (.66) and with "^efocusing" (.63). 
These correlations and the substance of the statements thenselves lead to 
interpreting this subscale as a foro of coccitment which expresses itself 
in wishes regard to a reconsideration of the innovation, especially a recon- 
sideration based on experiences with the pupils. In other words, to a cer- 
tain extent this subscale shows a sioilaritr vith the Austin subscale "Con- 
sequence"; furthermore the emphasis is laid upon the refocusing of the inno- 
vation. The latter also means that a general Involvement regarding refocusing 
takes form in a more specific way, notably reconsideration as far as this is 
possible on the basis of the achievements pupils obtain. 

3.7. Refocusing 

Concerning this last subscale the similariry with the Austin subscale is 
striking (r « .72). The statements included in this subscale also refer to 
the presence of ideas to introduce more or less concrete changes. 

A. Discussion of some results 

The few results offered below, are derived from different large-scale 
projects in Belgium and the Netherlands. Beforehand we remark that most of 
the results coincide with the Austin results. In a first stage of our In- 
quiry we have used those results for evaluative ends. That is to say we have 
employed the SoC-profiles as an indication for the degree of implementation 
of an innovation (A.I.). 

In the near future - research on that topic is going on - we want to use 
SoC-profiles (as well as LoU-results) as indicators in the framework of 
large-scale projects. In this issue the central question is : what is the 
indicative value of a certain SoC-profile ?f teachsrs who are involved ir. 
a larRe-scale innovation-project ? Or put differently : from what facts can 
we explain and understand a certain profile or a certain development ? 
Investigating the possibilities of the use of a SoC-profile as an indicator, 
seems to us especially useful for facilitators. A consequence of this ques- 
tion is that additional data are gathered by means of another research in- 



itruacnt (in our initinct J a ieoi-structurei interview) ibout a number of 
inportant aspect! of a large-acale project .etc A. 3.). Apart from determi- 
ning lubfcalei, c.q. itagei (tee 3) the question ai to the leguence of thote 
ntagei ii of course an important matter. 

In paragraph 3 we have described the stages in a certain sequence. The 
correlations offered in table 3 indicate thee this might be the correct order. 
Still it remains important, by means of fcl*-ow-up-research, to study this 
development further. For the moment we have socae data at our disposal in 
this respect (see 4.2.). 

A.l. SoC-profiles and evaluation of large-scale projects 

In this paragraph we deal with some prcfi'.ei in order to illustrate how 
these data can be used ^ithin the framcvork of an evaluation of large- 
scale projects. In this respect we as»uae chat the form of the profiles 
allows us to formulate some general conclusions concerning the implementa- 
tion of an innovation. In this way we preiuae the relatively high scores 
in the stages "Awareness", "Personal/Inforaational", "Consequences for pupils" 
and "Management"^ to be an indication for a defective or a exerting implemen- 
tation. Consequently we think that relatirely high scores on the other jub- 
scales point at an advanced implemantation. However, it is obvious that this 
fact is only one of the possible data that can be gathered when evaluating 
large-scale innovation-projects. 

In figure 2 we find a so called "user-profile". From this we can deduce 
that on the average the principles of the ISKA-project (the Netherlands) 
and the developed material are applied in a satisfactory way. As has al- 
ready been pointed out it is necessary tc collect other evaluative data in 
view of more final statements. 
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2 : Stagtt of conc.rn Profilt for Tt.chtrt of tht ISMA-Projtct 
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Figurt 3 conttinf dttt tbout two g«ntrttioai of ichoolt in the MAVO-project 
(tht Nttherl..adi). E-tchool« tre tht so calUd •xperimcnttl tchooli which 
had ilretdy bttn includtd in the innovttioa-project for four yetri it the 
tine of the reieirch. The V-schooli (the lo celled "volgecholcn") on the 
other htnd had only been in the project for two yetre. 
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Figurt 3 : Stagti of Conctrn Profilt for Tttcher* of the MAVO-Project; 
E-Schools and V-Schoolf 




It it obvious that the two gtntrationi of ichccls are not clearly diitinct. 
For both groups of teachers it reoains true that they score relatively high 
on "Managenent". Even teachers with a four year experience vtill have pro- 
blems with the nanageoent of an innovation. Furthermore one observes that 
both groups also have relatively high scores in the last two stages, which 
can be regarded as an indication of a certain resistance. At this point we 
also want to remark explicitly that for a correct interpretation of such 
profiles other evaluative data (or descriptive data concerning the develop- 
ment of the project) must be added. 

Figure 4 contains data about teachers vhc have participated in the project 
Renewed Secondary Schools (R.S.S.) (Belgiu=> respectively for one year and 
six years. From this it appears that it i« possible with the adapted SoC- 
questionnaire to distinguish clearly two groups of teachers. It is also im- 
portant to state the difference between both groups clearly coincides with 
the assumption concerning the hypothetical development of the concerns. More 
experienced teachers iuiif, years) stand apart from less experienced teachers 
(one year) because of lower scores in the first four stages and higher scores 
in the three last ones. Consequently we consider this fact to be an impor- 
tant indication for the validity of the questionnaire. 
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Figure A : Stagef of Conctrn Profiles for Teichcri of the Renewed 
SecondAiy School* 
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Tht profiltf in figurt 5 confinn the dati si figurt A. Threi groupi of 
teachers with a different experience in R.5.5. differ conaidcrably. 



Figure 5 : Stagei of Concern! Profiles for Teachers of the Renewed 
^ Secondary School, the Traditicsil Secondary School and the 
Traditional Secondary School - iz preparation 
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4.2. Dflvelopment of the conctxnt 

From figure! A and 5 cen el reedy be deducei thet the development of the 
concern eoong teechcrf in lerge-ecele prcjtcte linke up with the hypo 'he- 
ticil development ai poetulated by the Auftin-researcheri . More final 
data about the development of the concemt can be found in the reiulte of 
a follow-up-reeearch in which teacheri aaswr the SoC-Q on different momenta. 
Such follow-up-data are being collected a: the moment. Below a number of 
profile* that refer to teacheri from the S.S.S. (Belgium) are to be found. 
In figure 6 there ii the profile of 73 teacheri who anewered the SoC-Q 
in the ichoolyeare '79-* 80 and 'BO-'ei. airing the ichoolyear ♦79-' 80 
thoee teacheri were involved in prograc priparing for the R.S.S. The 
following ichoolyear ('80-' 81) was the firit innovation-year for them (lee 
appendix 2, table a for the groupe meani>. The anewering of thv* queition- 
nairei occurred respectively in February :5S0 (ichoolyear ♦79-'8C) and 
November 1980 (ichoolyear *80-*81). 
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Figure 6 ; Stages of Concerns Profiles fcr :<i:hers of the Renewed 
Secondary School : Febr. 19£0 A3c Nov. 1980 





Except for the lubicale "Coniequcncci fcr 7.7! If" the teachers in the 
preparatory itage ('79- '80) score relatively higher on the first four 
subscales and relatively lower on the subsciles "Collaboration" and 
"Refocusing based on experiences with pupils". In other vords : on the 
subscales which refer to the "self -concerns' a decrease is perceived in 
the first innovation-year ('80-' 81), with tie exception of the subscale 
"Consequences for pupils" where the decreasi is not significant. On the 
subscale "Management" referring to "task-cezcers" we also observe a decrease. 
The profile on the subscales referring to cther-concem increases on the 
contrary. On the suscale "Refocusing" the iverige remains stable. This 
evolution in the commitment affirms the hyTcthttical development presented 
by F. Fuller and later on elaborated by the researchers of the R&D Center 
for Teacher Education. 

Figure 7 contains the profiles of 58 teachtrs. The first interview took 
place in February 1980 (schoolyear '79-'8C'. These teachers also prepared 
themselves for the R.S.S. at that moment. The second interview was in 
October 1981 (schoolyear '81-'82); then th« teachers already were in their 
second innovation-year (see also table b, in appendix 2). 
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Figure 7 : Stagei of Concerns Profiles for Teschers of the Renewed 
Secundary School t Febr. 1980 «ne Oct. 1981 




The profile of the teachert afcer a twc 7*17 ^xcerience in the R.S.S. it 
characterized by a relatively low acorc ;c subacale "Awareneaa", "Per- 
aonal/Infomational", "Consequencea for pu;>:lf'* and "Management" and by a 
relatively high acore on "Collaboration*', **Icf reusing baaed on experiencea 
with pupils" and "Refocusing". Coaparing bcth. prof ilea we obaerve An 
evolution coinciding with the hypothetical ievelopnent. The involveDent 
decreasea on the aubscalet referring tc th< aclf-- and taakconcema and in- 
creases on the subscmles referring to other-ccncem. In summary until now 
we have not found any counterindicatioc fcr respecting the sequ«ncv in which 
the stages were temporarily put. 

A. 3. SoC-profiles as indicators 

In this last paragraph we will concisely izzo the research which is being 
carried out and to which we want to pay acre acteation in the near future. 
Ve have already stated earlier that we are gcing to make use of the CBAM- 
approach for the analysis and evaluation cf large-scale projects. Large- 
scale projects are complex innovations is vcicb a large number of schools and 
teachers take part. The implementation cf a large-scale project is a long- 
term procets. 

At this moment we are analysing a number ci large-scale projects (pre- 
school-level; primary-school-level and seccncary-school-level) within the 
following frame of references. We start froc the hypothesis that the local 
implementation process is influenced by five categories of variables presen- 
ted schematically in figure 8. 
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mwimmis. 



Thii gtniril fraat of riferincti U uitd *f * biiii for driving up a 
•emi-ftructurtd inttrvitw. Tht principal *nd a numbit of tticheri art 
intirvitwid. In thii ntnntr wt try to rectivt concrttt infomation 
about tht way in which ctrtaln aip«ctt of a largc-icala projtct ara 
raalisad in a local achool. Togethtr with thii inttrvitw - which In 
particular caati li htld twict in an adapttd vtraion - tht SoC-quta- 
tionnairt if alio prtitnttd (at difftrtnt nontnti) at wall at tht 
LoU-inttrvitw. Thua it btconta poa libit to dtacribt tht dtvtlopotnt in 
tht Conctrna and tht Ltvtlt of Uat and ptrhapa to explain them by ntana 
of a nufflbtr of inttrvitw-data. Btlow wt will concrttizt thia gtntral 
rtttarch dtaign on tht baaia of ont particular projtct. 
In tht ichoolytar »80-'81 (which atarta in Stpttnbtr •80) tht Mini»ttry 
of Education launchtd tht projtct "Rtnevid Vocational Stcondary School". 
School! could voluntarily join it. Thtv rtctivtd txtra support by way 
of auppltatntary houra for ttachtrt (up till 24 txtra houra a vttk) and 
by way of txttrnal and inttrnal facilitation. 

In tfftct thii Btani that the ttachtrs is thtir wttkly tinttablt got 
2 to 3 houra off to prtpart tht concrttt tlaboration of tht innovation 
for their claaa*' A colltagut got 5 to c heura to takt cart of tht 
co-ordination within tht achool. In tht tvtnt of certain concrete 
difficulties the school could turn to an external facilitator (an expe- 
rienced teacher). 

The project "Renewed Vocational Secondarr School" consists of different 
innovations. Within the framework of the ongoing investigation our 
attention especially goes to one innovation, that is to teaching "themes", 
which is a kind of an integrated curricu'.un. This means that for I or 
2 weeks the training focuses on the sao« theme (for instance traffic). 
All contents and activities in a certair. class refer to the same theme. 
In co-operation with all teachers the cestenti are chosen, arrangements 
are made concerning activities to be orgmised. possibilities are sought 
in order to set up all kinds of manual activities, etc,. At the end of 
the themes-period the inttrnal facilitir..'r sakes an evaluation together 
with the teachers. 

The pupils (boys and girls) involved in the project are 13 to lA years 
old, most of the time they have experitr.ced some difficulties in Primary 
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School and often htve little notivttioc fcr cht treditionil gridtd 
•yiten. Their only concern it to get a job li loon is poisible end 
to enter the libour-proceei . From diecuiiicnf with teichern we know 
' thit a nuober of them pemincntly look for adjuitcd educition for theie 
pupil •* 

In lome twenty tchoolt the tetchert end the tchoclletderi were twice 
interviewed. The firit tine a couple of £czthi after the itart of the 
project; the lecond tine in the courie of the following ichoolyear. 
Thui it wai poiiible to gain iniight iatc the concrete inplenentation 
proceii and into the ooit important determining factori. At the laoe 
tine one could gather lone indications abcut the developnent of the 
project in a certain school. The SoC-Qucsticnaaire for Teachers was 
presented on three different occasions. The first tine in connection 
with the first interview, the second tine at the end of the first pro- 
ject year ana the third tine in connection with the second interview 
(that is the beginning of the second project year). At this noment 
the data of the third session are not yet worked up. 
In the introduction to paragraph A we have already postulated that we 
are interested in the neaning of SoC-profiles coning fron teachers 
involved in the inplenentation of a large-scale project. In other words 
we are looking for "typical" profiles having an indicative value for the 
way in which large-scale projects are realized. How large-scale projects 
are worked out and what factors play a rcle in this for this local school, 
can be described on the basis of the intervicv-data. 
In the long tern we hope to be able to cocpare sone "typical" profiles 
and to explain then using data connected vith the distinct dcteminants. 
(see figure 8). It is inportant to nenticn that in this line of thought 
and in the concrete analysis of the naterial ve keep on assuming that 
the involvenent of individual teachers in point of fact gives us an 
important indication about the way in vhich teachers experience a large- 
scale project. 

Figure 9 contains SoC-data about 7 teachers o: school 06 (beginning and 
end of the first project year). 

Table 5 contains a survey of the involvescnc cf the 7 teachers separa- 
tely. 
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Figurt 9 : Stagti of Conc«rn Profilts fcr T«Achtrf of the Renewed 
Vocational Secondary School vtcb?c; 06) : Dec. 1981 and 
June 1982 
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The two profilti in figurt 9 ctnnot bt dtfintd in termi of "uier" or 
"non-uiir". In both - thtt ii : *• will «t tha itirt as «t tht 

end of the firit ytir - itlf-, tiik- «nd other-conc«nii can dtirly 
be diicerned. With tht Mcond presentation of the SoC-Q the self- ind 
tisk-concerns diminish; on the other hend there is a rise of the othtr- 
concems, but especially to the concerns regarding refocusing based on 
experiences with pupils. 

When viewing the results of the teachers separately we cone to the 
conclusion that interindividual differences clearly appear (which disappear 
when the group average is represented in figure 8). Apart from that it is 
striking that with all teachers there is a notable similarity when the 
profiles of the first and the second presentations art compared. The second 
interview still shows a high score on the subscales on which there was also 
a high score the first time (data about the third interview are not worked up 

yet). 

The core question now is whether we can clarify and explain the above data 
- which exclusively refer to the concerns of the individual teachers - 
from the available interview-data. In appendix 3 a number of important 
statements derived from the first interview, have been brought together. 
The data are ordered according to the categories of figure 8. 
The group profile (figure 9) of the first interview can be traced back 
to the fact that three teachers (05106/05206/05406) score relatively high 
on "Personal /Informational" and also on "Management". The high score on 
"Refocusing bases on experiences with pupils" is the result of tht relatively 
high scores of four teachers (05206/05306/05406/05506). 

More important is the observation that both profiles show a similar structure. 
So to speak one does not perceive any clear evolution. "Personal concerns", 
"Management concerns*' and "concerns about Refocusing based on experiences with 
people" remain relatively high. As for the interpretation of these group pro- 
files and the stability in the structure, it is important to elaborate on one 
chief characteristic of the innovation . Teaching an integrated curriculum 
takes place in the school involved during well traced periods. In some schools 
only three themes are dealt with in the course of the schoolyear; in other 
schools 5 or 6 themes are treated. From the interviews it appears that first of 
all an extra effort is needed over again to find a suitable theme, to gather the 
required material, but that above all managementproblems are met within class dur 
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the inttrin ptriodt when no themes ire uted. The litter eepeciiUy it ttressed 
by eich teicher. Thle could iccount for the fict thit teichers go on pointing 
out ninigejDent-concetni. The relitively high icores on "Perionil/Infonnitio- 
nil" cin be expliined from i number of Interview-diti which ehow thit teichere 
hid to itirt quite suddenly (without epecific prepirition) , thit they were 
not exictly informed ibput the contents of the innovition, thit they kept on 
putting questions ibout their methods, thit they often report initiil doubts 
ibout their contribution, etc. Thit in those circunstinces in icceptible 
implenentition is reiched ill the seme is most of ill the result of the pre- 
sence of in imount of positively influencing orgini»itionil-structuril fictors 
(sec ippendix 3 : The school is in orginiiition) . The high score (ind the 
increise during the second presentition) on the subscile "refocusing bised on 
experiences with pupils" cin be understood in the light of i number of inter- 
view-diti which ire, however, expressed by ill teachers in i very explicit 
wiy. All teachers (the boird included) point to the fact that the proposed 
innovation is highly fit for these pupils : they are better motivated, the 
pupils show a great interest in the results they achieve, the number of absen- 
ces during the themes-period is clearly lower than during the ordinary periods, 
etc. But : the question remains for all teachers whether they elaborate their 
education, i.e. the themes-education, on the right level, they wonder which 
adjustments they have to make, how they can take into account the reactions of 
the pupils regarding a previous theme, etc. This obvious orientation of the 
teachers involved towards adjusted education and their concern to highten the 
motivation of their pupils for the educational event explain the high score 
on "refocusing based on experiences with pupils". 

This one example must clarify that a SoC-profile can be explained by means 
of additional interview-data. In this repect it was not our intention to 
make a causal link between a certain profile and interview-data. It was the 
intention, however, to develop a design through which it becomes clear, 
especially for facilitators, what the meaning is of some SoC-data and /or 
LoU-data. 

Further research and analysis of already available data will have to make 
plain whether we can follow the course we have taken. The research design 
is aimed at relating a number of data - which refer to five destinct domains 
(see figure 8). In this way we get a broader and more differentiated insight 
into the complex implementation process. 
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APPENDIX ! BtlgUa-Dutfih SoC-Dutstionntirt j ovtrvitw of cht 
tavtn lubicAltt 



AWARZNISS (•(- .769) Au.cin-pue.- 

tioniuirt : sc; 



.73 I 
.78 a 



.52 0 



: h*v« ft vtr7 lioicid kaowitdgft ftbout tht inaovition 

AC Shis aomtnc I only li«v« ft v«|uft ldt« of whftt tht 
iaaovftcion is ftbouc. 
: don't ftvtn know whftc chft inaovftcion is. •72 3 

At Shis siat :'a aot vtr? iatftttstid ia tht iaaovfttica. .59 x 

At Shis siat, : ftin aot iattrtsttd ia Ittraiai ftbout this 
iaaovfttioa. 

: ftB aot coactratd ftbout this iaaovttioa. .56 3 

Alshough 1 doa't kaow tbout this iaaovtcioa, I «o 

soactratd ftbout thiagi ia tht ftXtA. .61 u 



?£IISONAL/2I70RMA7IOMAL (A" .89S) 

I would likt to know what rtsourcts art availftblt if 

wt dtcidt so adopt this ianovatioa. •77 

I would likt to kaow how rolt will chaagt wfata I 

ftffl using tht iaaovatioB. 

I would likt to discuss tht possibility of utiag tht 

ianovatioa. '^^ 

I would likt to kaow what tht ust of tht iaaovatioa 

will rtquirt ia tht iiaatdiatt futurt. •77 

I tsptcially attci, txact iafonoatioa about this iaao- 
vatioa 

I would likt so kaow hew oy ttachiag or adaiaiscratioa 

is suppostd to chaagt. -'^ 

I would likt so havt sort iafonatioa on siat and 

tatrg7 soomisatats rtquirtd by this iaaovatioa .71 

I would likt so kaow who will oakt tht dtcisioat ia 
sht atw systta. 

I would likt so kaow tht txact iattatioa of this 
iaaovatioa. 



.68 

At Shis aoffltat I would likt to gtt sht opporrjaisy 

to txaaiat tht coattat of tht ianovatioa quiatly. .6m 

I would likt so kaow what othtr faculty an doiag ia 

this ftrta. '53 

I would likt so kaow how coUtaguts, iavolvtd ia s.Ht 
ianovatioa fttl. 



% ftddtd isaas 

n sorralfttion btswtta itaa and tht total lubsealt. 
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CONSEQUENCES FOR ?U?:LS .o< ■ .801) Ri^ n Auitir.-Oues 

tionnairc : sta 

Thinking about tht isptct an iwdcati, I h*v« 
quttcioni tbout tht vtiut o£ tha innovation. 

I aa conctrntd about how s.ha innovation aiftcta 
studanca. 

: wondtr if tht innovation h«a that auch influanca 
an studanca' parforaanct. 

: would lika to know how this innovation is battar 
zhan what wa hava now. 

: aa now conctraad about t.ha raaults ont san 
sbciin with studants. 



.74 
.78 
.74 
.70 



MANACZMENT (#C • .376) 

l:'s unclaar for at how to fit all tha 

suppltatntary taaki, in ay daily worktchadult. -82 

I wondtr if I can plan ay work tf ficiantly within 
tht fraotwork of tha innovation. 

:'a soncarntU about, tha fact that tht innovation 
ancails aort work. 

# 

I think that thoat who propoat tha i^nnovation 
•xpact too auch of at. 

I aa concarntd about net having anough tist to 
organist ayatlf aach day. 

I aa concaratd tbout tiat iptnt working with non- 

acadtaic problaat ralatad to chit innovation. .'0 

■ 

Coordination of satkt and ptopit is caking too 
3iueh of ay tiat. 

: aa conctrntd about ay inability to aanagt all 
tht innovation rtquirts. 

: aa conctraad about conflict bttvttn ay inttrtits 
and ay rtsponsibilitits. 

1 aa coBpltttly ocsupitd with othtr things. •3«» 



iJlyJ i I, 
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.7! 



.74 

.71 



.S3 
.50 
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COLLABORATION .845) 



Rit n 



Au$tia-Ques- 



: would Ukt to coop«r»tt wish ceUtaguti zs iapitmtBt 
tht ianovation 

I would Ukt CO coordinact ay tfforc vich ceh«ri ee 
Mxiaizt cht ixmovacion'i tfftctt. 

1 would Ukt CO htlp echtr ftculcy in thtir uit o< tht 

ianevationf 

I would Ukt to faoiiitrixt othtr dtptrtatati or ptrsons 
wish tht progrtts oi this ntw Approach. 

wsiag ay kaowltdgt and txptritnet, I would Ukt to htlp 
othtr colltaguta who havtn't ttarctd tht isaovation ytc. 

I would Ukt to dtvtlop working rtiationjhipi with bach 
our faculty and outsidt faculty uiiag tht ianovacion. 

I aa now tsptcially conctmtd about tht isprovtaant of 
cht collaboration with my colltaguta. 

AC thii aootnt I would likt to discuis cht poiiibilitits 
of cht ianovacion aort with flty colltaguta. 

RErOCUSING USED ON EXPERIENCES WITH PU?2.S (o( ■ .730) 

« 

I would likt CO uat fttdback from scudtnci co chug* ch« 
program. 

I would Ukt CO modify our att of cht iaaovacion battd 
oa tht txptritncts of our scudtnti. 

I would likt CO know hov ay studtnci tvaluaca my approach 
of cht innovacion. 

I, would Ukt CO txcict my icudtncs abouc thtir part in 
chia approach. 

I would Uka co dtttxaint hov to suppltatnc, tnhanca, or 
rtplact cht innovation. 

MJOCUSINC .74A) 

I know about sort liaplt strucsurts and iascrucsioaal 
approachts co obuin tht laat rtiults. 

I now know of lone other approaches for s?mt parts of the 
innovation that nighc work bttctr. 

X now know of somt othtr approachts chac sight work 
bitttr . 

I would Ukt to rtvist cht ianovation 's iascrucsional 
approach 

I would Ukt to modify cht concrsct utt :i tht innovation 
ia 9ur school. 53 



tionnaire : scac 

.79 t 

.76 5 

.75 5 

.71 5 

.70 « 

.68 5 

.58 I 

.57 t 

.77 4 

.73 6 

.63 « 

.67 - 

.62 6 

.73 « 
.73 x 
.66 6 
.74 6 
.65 n 
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BEST COPY EL^IE 



APPENDIX ■ 2 



Follow-up data 



Tablt a : Stagta of Concaraa t Ttachtn o£ Santwad Sacondary 
School! ia Fabruar? 1980 and Sovaaaar 1980 (a • 73) 



Scafaa 



<« Avaranaaa 

?trsonal/ 
lazoraacional 

Coasaq. for 
pupils 

Maaagaaaac 

CoUaboratioa 

Rtfoc, axp. 
pupila 

Raiocuaiag 



Fabniary 1980 
group* aaaa ?c 



Novasbar 1980 
grccpa aaan ?! 



1.50 


47 i 

t 

1 


:.:o 


40 


IS 


i 

j 


• <« 

J .-w 


33 . 


4.29 








3. 23 
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4.01 
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3.48 


40 


.^.26 


35 


2.22 


SO 


:.:o 


SO 



Tabla b : Stagaa of Coacaraa : Taachari of Saaavad Sacoadary 
Schools ia Fabruaxy 1980 aad Ocscbar 1981 (n • 58) 
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Seagaa 



Avaraaass 



Fabruary 1980 
group a fflaaa ?c 



Oc£sbar 1981 
grr^ps aaan ?c 




?trsoBAl/ 
Inioraacioaal 

Consaq. for 

pupils 

Maaagaaaat 

Collaboration 

Rafoe. , axp. 
pupils 

Kaf ocuaiag 



4.20 


45 




43 


3.32 


57 


:.sc 


43 


3.95 


57 


• • 13 
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3.50 


40 




55 


2.38 
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APPENDIX 3 Analysis of the first interview - School 06 - 
The innovation ; chTacterigtics as perceived by teachers 

1. All teachers (n"7) indicate the positive reactions of the pupils : 
they show nore intertsti are better notivatedt are less absent. 

2. All teachers (np?) regard the innovation as an "adapted" innovation 
considering the character of the pupils and the problems they experien- 
ced in the past. 

3. The innovation leads to a diversity in activities ; also activitiei 
beyond the school are possible (n«A). 

4. The innovation results in improveaents in the relations between pupils 
and teachers (n»4). 

5. The innovation has as a result that ve niust dispose of more oatcrial 
(especially documentation) ; most of the time we must gather the required 
material ourselves. Finding the necessary material does not always 
proceed smoothly (n«5)* 

6. The change in the daily class practice is considered to be a minimum 
(n-3) . 

7. The nature of the innovation makes arrangements between teachers necessary 
(n-1). 

8. As a teacher one can develop a theme for one class ; this is not possible, 
however, for all classes in which one teaches (n*l). 

9. During the periods between the theme-weeks a number of problems arises : 
pupils are less willing to follow lessons according to the traditional 
pattern (n*4). 

The individual teacher ; evaluation, problems, concerns 

1. All teachers (n-7) are convinced of the necessity of the proposed 
innovation. 

2. One has already acquired some experience earlier with this innovation 
(n-3). 

3. All teachers (n-7) point to initial difficulties (insufficient infor- 
mation; "we did not know exactly how to start"), but also to a positive 
development ("by starting and being engaged in it, we succeeded"). 

4. All teachers (n-7) think that the innovation causes much additional 
work. 
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5. All Utchtri (n»7) evaluate the innovation poaitively, conaidering the 
poaitive development on the aide of tht pupila (aee 1« the innovation). 

6. One keepa wondering all the tine ; "ac I doing veil ?" "ia oy education 
adjuated to the level of the pupila ?" (n-6). 



The achool ; organizational and atructural coaponenta 



1 , Innovation-hiatory of the achool 

1. 1. One teacher from the achool in queation ia a oeober of a (national) 
workgroup for the innovatioa of Vocational Education. 

1.2. One haa already dealt with project-education in the achool before. 
According to one teacher there haa been little innovation in the achool 
ao far. All teachera (n-7) point cut that it ia the firat time that an 
innovation haa been ioplenented in the achool in a ayatematic way. 

1.3. A number of teachera (n«?) follow all kinda of in-aervice-triialng- 
activitiea regularly. 

1.4. The achoo: haa contacta with other achoola where other innovationa are 
realized (n*>l). 

2. Innovation-willinitpeea of the achool, of the team 

2.1. Among all teachera the inaight ia preaent about the neceaaity of 
innovation in Vocational Education (n"7). 

2.2. All teachera (n»7) indicate a poaitive willingneaa of the teachera. 

2.3. Willingneaa i» kept lively by oeana of information about developmenta 
in Vocational Education via the teacher who ia a member of the national 
workgroup (aee 1*1.). 



3. Co-ope r ation in the team 

3.1. The teachera involved engage in concrete co-ovaration during the 
work-meetinga (aee interventiona : :*> . 

3.2. The co-operation ia experienced by all teachera (n«7) aa poaitive on 
the one hand, but alao aa neceaaar>'. 

3.3. The other teachera - who do not ce-cperate in the theme-education - 
are informed now and are invited tc certain activitiea. 
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3.4. All teiicheri clain that thty have had auch support from each other, 
eipecially at the beginning of the tcboolyear. 



A. Role of the board 



A.l. The headaistresf has taken the initiative, in coniult with the teacher 
who it a oeober of the national workgroup (itt intervntion : 1). 

A. 2. She ha^ approached teachers individually (see intervention : 1). 

A. 3. She claims that she has informed herself as well as possible. 

A, A. The headmistress is present at all neerings of the teachers. 

A. 5. According to all teachers (n"7) she ^ves her support as regards content 
as well as moral condition. 

A. 6. .k'he headmistress herself is ^convinced of the necessity of the innovation. 

A. 7. The headmistress is considered to bit a great support by all teachers 
(n-7). 



Interventions ; as perceived by the teachers 



1. Before the beginning of the schoolyear the headmistress approached 
teachers about whether or not the school would paricipate in the project ; 

•she especially addressed these persons whom she expected to have a posi- 
tive attitude towards the project (announcement by the headmistress). 

2. A general introductory meeting was organized for the teachers involved 
in order to introduce the project. General information was presented, 

to which the presentation of some examples of elaborated themes was added 
(elaborated in otho.r schools). 

3. In the course of the schoolyear work-meetings are regularly organized 
at which the theme is chosen together, at which arrangements are made 
concerning the contents to be discussec ("in what way can I contribute 
from my own subject ?'*) and at which the implementation of the theme is 
evaluated. 

These regularly organized work-meetings are regarded as very useful by all 
teachers (n*7). 

A. The internal pedagogic facilitator cc-crdinates the activities. All 

teachers (n*7) have a positive attitude towards the facilitator in questior. 

5. The external pedagogic facilitator has only been present at the school at 
the beginning of the project. Considering the positive development in the 
school itself, he thought his interventions superfluous. 
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6. Nt ipecific ln-i*rvict-triining-ictivititf were orginized for this 
innovation. 

7. A tetchtr, member of e netionil workgroup of the innovation of Vocitionel 
Educition, ii informed about all kindi cf developments and reports about 
them at the school. Thus there is a peraanent input of information from 
outside. 



Policy 

1. The government (i.e. Ministery of Educaiion) has put a number of hours 
at the disposal of each school. 

2. The government suggests to appoint an internal facilitator. 

3. Schools can make an appeal to an external facilitator. 

A. It is the intention to test the project ic a restricted number of 
schools for two years and to generalize it afterwards. 

5. The teachers (n«7) hope that the project may continue, although this 
is not clear to them. 
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ABSTRACT 

OP CONCERNS-BASI _ 
IN FACILITATING CURRICULUM IMPLEMENTATION.! • 2, 3 



THE EFFECTIVENESS OP CONCERNS-BASED STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



This paper reports year one of a three-year cur: ^culum implementation 
effort, which has as its primary focus the facilitation of curriculum im- 
plementation through diagnostic-prescriptive staff development as guided by 
the concepts and tenets of the Concerns-Based Adoption Model. Ihe various 
procedures and instruments used to assess Stages of Concern, Levels of Use 
and Innovation Configuration are described, as is their specific use in 
assessing staff development needs, the planning and delivery of relevant 
staff development activities, the evaluation of staff development efforts, 
and the assessment of the total effectiveness of the implementation effort. 
The curriculum implementation effort reported involves twelve Kindergarten 
to Grade 6 generalist teachers in an isolated Native elementary school in 
northem Canada. The curriculum innovation is a K-6 Provincial Science 
Curriculum. The primary objective of the study is to determine whether 
teacher Stages of Concern relative to a curriculum innovation, teacher Levels 
of Use of the innovation and Configuration of Use of the innovation can be 
predictably influenced through Concerns-Based Staff Development. Among the 
conclusions reported, is a finding that teacher Stages of Concern, Levels 
of Use of the Curriculum Iniiovation and Configuration of Use of the Innovation 
can be predictably influenced as a result of Concerns-Based Staff Development. 

^Special appreciation is expressed to Mr. Dave Smith, the Math/Science/ 
Computer Consultant for the Frontier School Division, whose expertise in 
science education and staff development greatly affected the quality of in- 
service training which was planned and delivered as part of the research project 

2 

Appreciation is also expressed to the administrators and teachers of 
Berens River School, without whose interest, cooperation and professional 
attitudes this research could not have been conducted. 

3 

•'The research herein described was funded partially by the Frontier 
School Division #48. 
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HJTRODUCTICN 



One conclusion stands out clearly; many of the changes 
we have believed to be taking place in schooling have not 
been getting into classrooms; changes vddely recommended 
for schools over the past fifteen years were blunted on the 
school and classroom door. 

(Ctoodlad and Klein, 1970: 97, 

What GoodH.ad arid Klein observed to be the blunting of change or the 
lack of congruence between the intended and actual outcomes of curricular 
innovation has been the substance of a great deal of study since 1970. 
A variety of studies on this problem of unintended or unexpected curricular 
outcomes has resulted in the isolation of at least four accountable 
factors : 

1. The conceptualization of change an an act rather than a process. 
This conceptualization assumes that change is essentially non-develop- 
mental in natui-a and therefore, can be accomplished by edict, (Hall and 
Loucks, 1979: 37); 

2. The inadequate attention paid to staff concerns relative to the 
innovation and staff development during curriculum inplementat lO'j On- 
going, focused, people-based support during implementation h£.. ^een 
identified as critical to successful implementation, (Berman and Mclaughlin, 
1978: Vol. 8, 34; Pullan and Pcifret, 1976 : 82; Leithwood, et al., 1979: 
53, Ctoodlad, 1975: l67, 177-184); 

3* The lack of recognition of the importance and effect of the ecology 
of the ctchool in implementation, (Berman and Mclaughlin, 1978: Vol. 8, 34; 
Pullan and Pomfret, 1976: 68-73; Leithwood, et al., 1979: 56-60; Goodlad, 
1975: 45,71); 
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4. The lack of clarity of the nature, scope and expectations of the 
innovation, (Bennan and Mclaughlin, 1978: Vol. 8, 34; Rillan and Pomfret, 
1976: 4Mlj Leithwood, et al., 1979: 56-60; Goodlad, 1975: 45-71). 

Without exception, the factors identified were evidenced during the 
implementation phase of the various curriculum projects studied and were 
seen as responsible for unexpected project outcomes. 

Che promising response to this problem of unexpected curricular 
outcomes, which addresses each of the factors identified as having a 
significant impact upon effective implementation, is the Concerns-Based 
Adoption Model (C.B.A.M.). Briefly, the Concerns-Based Adoption Model is 
a change model developed by Hall, Wallace and Dossette (1973) of the Re- 
search and Development Center for Teacher Education of the University of 
Texas at Austin, to represent the complex process entailed when educational 
institutions and individuals in them become involved in implementing in- 
novations. The C.B.A.M. is a theoretical framework which links the activ- 
ities of three subsystems — a resource system, a user system, and a facili- 
tator system— in the diagnosis of user concerns about an innovation, typical 
behaviours of individuals involved in change, and an accurate description 
of the innovation being implemented. This diagnosis of user concerns, 
user behaviour, and the characteristics of the innovation provides the basis 
for the design of targeted or focused staff development as the means of 
facilitating curriculum implementation by reducing slippage. 

This paper reports year one of a three-year curriculum implementation 
effort which has as its primaiy focus the facilitation of curriculum imple- 
mentation through diagnostic-prescriptive staff development as guided by 
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the concepts and tenets of the Concems-Based Adoption Model. Firstly, 
the Concerns-Based Adoption Model is presented and explained as are the 
procedures and instruments which are associated with the model. Secondly, 
• a specific curriculum implementation project involving the implementation 
of the Manitoba Provincial K-6 Science Curriculum in Berens River School 
is described. Finally, the findings and conclusions drawn from the pro- 
ject are examined in terms of the usefulness of the C.B.A.M. in assessing 
staff development needs, planning and delivering staff development acti- 
vities, evaluating staff development efforts and assessing the effectiveness 
of curriculum implementation efforts. 

A DESCRIPTIVS OVERVIEW OF THE CONCEHNS-BASSD ADOPTION MODEL 
Introduction 

As mentioned, the Concems-Based Adoption Model constitutes one 
practical response to the problem of slippage during curriculum imple- 
mentation. The Concems-Based Adoption Model was developed to represent the 
complex process entailed when educational institutions and the individuals 
in them become involved in implementing innovation, (Hall, Wallace and 
Dossett, 1973). 

The Concems-Based Adoption Model (Figure 1) consists of three systems: 
a User System, a Resource System and a Change Fmcilitator/staff Developer 
System (HalO, Wallace and Dossett, 1973: 4). The User System^is character- 
ized by specific behaviours and attitudes relative to a particular innovation. 
These specific behaviours and attitudes are reflected in the Levels of Use 
(L.o.U.) of the Innovation and Stages of Concern (S.o.C.) about the innova- 
tion respectively. The various forms the innovation has taken within the 
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.Figure I: THE CONCERNS-BASED ADOPTION MODEL 
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User System as a result of user adaptation of the innovation to local 
circumstances is described in terms of Innovation Configuration (I.C). The change 
facilitator/staff developer's role is to probe the User System to determine 
and monitor user and innovation characteristics, then lirk the User System 
.jdth a Resource System via planned Intervention. The probing functions 
are constituted of the measurement of the L.o.U. and S.o.C. of the User 
System and the determination of the Innovation Configuration(s) or vari- 
ations of the innovations in use withlji the User System. The Intervention 
function is constituted of staff development activities targeted by the 
S.o.C, L.o.U. and Innovation Configuration information. 

It should be noted that all dimensions and various interactions in 
Figure 1 are meant to acknowledge that change is a process and that facili- 
tating change entails continuous and systemic interactions (Heck, et al., 
1981: 8/. 



Assumptive Basis of C.B.A.M. 

There are several assumptions which underlie the C.B.A.M. as overviewed. 
They are: 

1. Change is a process occuring over time that is achieved 
incrementally and developmentally. It is not an event 
occurring at a single point in time. (Heck and Goldstein, 
1980: 10) 

2. The change process is not an undifferentiated continuum. 
Individuals involved in change go through stages in their 
perceptions, and feelings about tne innovation » as well 
as their skill and sophistication In using the innovation. 
(Hall and Loucks, 1979: 36) 

3. Change is a highly personal experience. The personal 
dimension of change is often more critical to the success 
or failure of the change process than either the organiza- 
tional or technological dlmenslcns. (Heck and Goldstein, 
1980: 10) Since change is brought about by individuals, 
their personal satisfactions, frustrations, concerns, moti- 
vations and perceptions generally all play a part in deter- 
mining the success or failure of a chanffi initiative. 
(Hall, 1978: 4) 



A. The individual is the focall poljit in the change process. 
Other approaches to change, (eg., organizational develop- 
ment) view the composite institution as the primary unit 
of intervention, and place their emphasis upon improving 
communication, and other organizational norms and be- 
haviours, C.B.A.M., however, emphasizes working with 
individual teachers and administrators in relation to 
their roles in the innovation process. C.B.A.M. rests 
on the conviction that institutions cannot change until 
the individuals within them change. (Hall and Loucks. 
1979: 38) 

5. It is possible to acquire reliable and valid information 
about individual behavioirs and concerns relative to an 
innovation. (Heck and Goldstein, 1980: 10) 

6. It is possible to facilitate the change process by means 
of interventions targeted to the concerns and behaviours 
of individuals involved in the process. (Heck and Gold- 
stein, 1980: 10) 

7. The Change (innovation) is appropriate. Not all innova- 
tions are positive; an innovation that might be positive 
in one context may have a negative consequence in another 
context. Underlying the C.B.A.M. is the assumption that 
in a particular context the innovation that is being 
introduced is one that is Judged to be positive and have 
potential for positive outcomes with the users and their 
clients. (Bents and Howey, 1981: 31) 

8. The Staff developers and other change facilitators need 
to work in an adaptive yet systemic way. They need to 
stay in constant touch with the progress of individuals 
within the larger context of the total organization that 
is supporting the change. (Hall and Loucks, 1979; 39) 

9. Insendce teacher training (Staff Development) can be best 
facilitated for the individual by use of a client-centered 
diagnostic/prescriptive model. To deliver relevant and 
supportive inservlce teacher training, change facilitators 
need to diagnose where their clients are In the change 
process and target their interventions toward the diagno- 
sed needs. (Hall, 1978: 4) ^ 

10. Pull description of the intervention ir operation is a key 
variable. All too often it appears that innovation devel- 
opers have not clearly or fully developed operational de- 
finitions of their innovations . . . There must be a full 
description of what the innovation entails when it is fully 
In use. (Hall, 1978: 4) 
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Some practical implications of these assumptions are obvious. Im- 
plementation efforts must be gradual, long t^m endeavors which focus 
firstly upon the people Involved in the effort. The innovation itself 
must be clearly articulated and the people-based support provided as a 
part of the implementation procfcsc «nust be meaningful and planned in terms 
of addressing the changing, yet developmental, affective and behavioural 
reactions of individuals to the innovation. This people-based support 
must take place in the context of the organization supporting the change 
and by nature of its diagnostic/prescriptive nature can be easily evalua- 
ated* 

Stages of Concern About The Innovation 

Stages of Concern, the affective dimension of the C.B.A.M., has been 
characterized in a seven stage developmental hierarchy (Figure 2) ranging 
from Unrelated Concems (Stage O) to Self Concerns (Stages 14 2) to Task 
Concerns (Stage 3) to Impact Concems (Stages A, 5 & 6). An individual 
normally does not have concems relative to an innovation at Just one 
stage. Although the concems are spread across the stages, an individual 
usually does have a higher concentration of concems at a particular stage 
as a function of familiarity and proficiency with the innovation. Using 
the S.o.C. Profile Graph (Hall, George, Rutherford, 1979 )i a profile 
of user concems can be constructed to show clusters of concems for the 
user system as a group. 

The hypothesis that user stages of concem change in a developmental 
progression as users become more familiar with and skilled in using the 
innovation has been verified. (Loucks, 1900; Hall, 1977; Hall and George, 
undated) The instruments used to measure user Stages of Concern, the 
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Figurt 2 

STAGES or CONCERN ABOUT THE INNOVATION* 



1-2 



— 4 



- 6 



AWMENESSt Llttl« conc«ni about or involvement with the innovation is 
indicated. 

■ ^J'fOMATIONALj A general awareneas of the innovation and intereat in 

learning more detail about it is indicated. The person seems to be unworried 
about himself/herself in relation to the innovation. She/he is interested 
in substantive aspects of the innovation in a selfless manner such as general 
characteristics, effects, and requirements for use. 

^PEPSONALt Individual is uncertain about the demands of the innovation, his/ 
her inadequacy to meet those demands, and his/her role with the innovation. 
This includes analysis of his/her role in relation to the reward structure 
of the organiiation, decision making and consideration of potential conflicts 
with existing structures or personal commitment. Financial or status im- 
plications of the program for self and colleagues may also be reflected. 

MASAGEMENTt Attention is focused on the processes and tasks of using the 
innovation and the best use of information and resources. Issues related 
to efficiency, organizing, managing, scheduling, and time demands are utmost. 

CONSEQVENCB: Attention focuses on impact of the innovation on students in 
his/her immediate sphere of influence. The focus is on relevance of the 
innovation for students, evaluation of student outcomes, including perform- 
ance and competencies, and changes needed to increase student outcomes. 

COLLABORATION: The focus is on coordination and cooperation with others 
regarding use of the innovation. 

REFOCVSING: The focus is on exploration of more universal benefits froa 
the innovation, including the possibility of aajor changes or replacement 
with a more powerful alternative. Individual has definite ideas about 
ternatives to the proposed or existing ton of the innovation. 



<^Original concept from Hall, C. B., Wallace, R. C. , Jr., fi Dossett, w. a. 
A developmental conceptualisation of the adoption process within educational 
institutions. Austin i Kesearch and Development Cent«r for Teacher Education, 
The University of Texas, 1973. 
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stages of Concern Questionnaire (S.o.C.Q.) (Hall, George, Rutherford, 
1979) and the Open Ended Statement of Concern (Newlove and Hall, 1976: 
17-21) have been validated and found reliable (Hall, George, Rutherford, 
1979? George, 1977? Hall and George, undated). 

Having reliably assessed the Stages of ConceiTi of the user system 
and constructed individual and/or group concems profiles it is possible 
to focus or target staff development interventions to the affective needs 
that users have relative to the innovation. 

Levels of Use of the Innovation 

The Levels of Use dimension of the C.B.A.M. focuses upon describing 
the behaviours of the user system. L.o.U. is a measure of various states 
of user behaviour in relation to the innovation. Eight Levels of Use 
(Figure 3) have been proposed and verified (Loucks 1976; Hall 1977 j Loucks 
1980| Rutherford and George 1978). A user progresses through the Levels 
of Use as familiarity and expertise with the innovation develops. Rutherford 
and George (1978) confirmed that a relationship existed between L.o.U. and 
S.O.C.; ie., a change in Levels of Use is anticipated by a change in Stages 
of Concern. 

In order to organize, in a manageable fas'-ion, the behaviours that may 
be exhibited at each Level of Use, a framework of indices or categories and 
decision points has been developed. The Level of Use Chart (Rigure U) in 
addition to defining eight Levels of Use further refines each level into 
seven categories. These categories represent the key functions that users 
cariy out when using the Innovation. There are specific decision points 
which distinguish each level of use. These decision points are also 



Flgura 3 
Levels of Use of the Innovation 



0 WONUSE: State In which the user has little or no knowledge of the Innovation, 
no involveoent with the Innovation, and is doing nothing toward becoming 
Involved. 



1 ORIENTATION: State in which the user has recently ar.qulred or is acquiring 
infonnacion about the innovation and/or has recently explored or it exploring 
Its value orientation and its deaands upon user and user system. 



PREPARATION t State in which the user is preparing for first use of the 
Innovation. 



Ill MECH ANICAL USE : State in which the user focuses nost effort on the short- 
tena, day-to-day use of the innovation with little tine for reflection. 
Changes in use are oade aore to neet user needs than client needs. The user 
Is primarily engaged in a stepwise attempt to aaster the tasks required to 
use the innovation, often resulting in disjointed and superficial use. 



IVA ROUTINE: State in which use of the Innovation Is stabilised. Few if any 
changes are being made in ongoing use. Little preparation or thought is 
being given to laproving innovation use or Its consequences. 

IVB REFINEMENT: State in which the user varies the use of the innovation to 
increase the impact on cUents within immediate sphere of influence. 
Variations are based on knowledge of both short- and long-tera consequences 
for clients. 



V INTEGRATION ; State in wt.:.ch the user is coabining own efforts to use the 
innovation with related activities of colleagues to achieve « collective 
Impact on clients within their coamon sphere of influence. 



RENEWAL; State In which the user reevaluates the quality of use of the 
innovation, seeks major aodif ications of or alternatives to present innovation 
to achieve increased iaract on clients, cxaainee nrv developaents in the field, 
and explores new goals for self and the systca. 



Excerpted froa: The UU Chart; Operational definitions of Levels of Use 
of the Innovation. Austin: Research and Developaent Center for Teacher Education, 
The University of Texas, 1975. 
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LEVELS OF USE FIQURE 4— LeU CHART 



SCALE POINT j 
DEFINITIONS OF TNI 

LEVELS OF USE 
OF THE INNOVATION 

MWII w9 VM Www w%^99 fv«vi 
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CATCQORiet 

KNOWLEDOl ACQUIRiNQ INFORMATION 8HARIN0 

Thai vhlch ihf umi liiif «f aNtrt cMf- ffllo Iff IMf rwf iloti f^ Initovf* OIkuimi ttm Innf vailf n wlih aihf ri. 
ffifrifiici ff Ihf ihhffaiifn. hM H Nfn In f vaiifiy ff wayt. (MCiuiifif thiroi piani. lOaa, riifwrcfi. fvt* 
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Identified on the L.o.U. Chart. An overall L.o.U. is assigned to an 
Individual based on the individual's passage of these decision points. 
It should be noted that individuals may exhibit certain behaviours which 
•re of different levels in different categories. As an example, an in- 

dividual may have crossed decision point B and be assigned an overall 

L.o.U. II by establishing a specific date to begin use of the Iwiovation. 
. yet exhibit behaviours in the categories which are typically level 0 or 

level 1. Generally, individual behaviours within each category are clustered 

around the overall L.o.U. 

Having assessed user system L.o.U., interventions nay be focused or 
targeted to the requirements of individuals at particular levels. It 
should be noted that L.o.U. unlike the S.o.C. does not change rapidly. 
Although a change in concern may be indicative of a change in L.o.U. a 
time canrot be specified for this change. 

The method of assessing the L.o.U. is the focused L.o.U. interview 
(Loucks, Newlove and Hall, 1975. 22,-27). The results of the L.o.U. in- 
terview are recorded by the researcher on a L.o.U. Rating Sheet (Loucks. 
Newlove and Hall. 1975» 42). The L.o.U. interview has been validated and 
found reliabla (Loucks 1976: 5 J FMllan and Pomfret 1976 : 30)." 

Innovati on Descriptive and Innovation Configuration 

Neither S.o.C. nor L.o.U. assists in the specification of the "what" 
of the innovation. Implementation studies have revealed that the operational 
characteristics of any given curriculum innovation vary from classroom to classrccr., 
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Weld research with the C.B.A.M. (Hall and Loucks, 1978) conducted by the 
Research and Development Center for Teacher Education in Austin, identi- 
fied the need to define mininiuro criteria for use in the form of an 
innovation description in order to determine whether members vdthin a user 
system were indeed users of the same innovation. It became obvious that 
a range of acceptable operational forms of tl»e innovation was required to 
accommodate the adaptive and heuristic nature oi' change. This range of 
variations emerged in the form of an Innovatior.\ Configuration Checklist 
The Checklist is used to identiiy the adaptations that an innovation under- 
goes during implementation in a given situation. The Checklist is completed 
for each individual in the user system during a focused Innovation Configars- 
tion Interview. 

Normally, the Innovation Description and the Innovation Configuration 
Checklist are developed in s five-step process (Heck, et al., 1981: 26-34) 
and may be constructed with either prescription or description of an in- 
novation in mind. For the purposes of this study, a modified four-step 
procedure (Figure 5) was employed to identify the Innovation Configuration: 
Manitoba Provincial K-6 Science Curriculum (App. A), and the Innovation 

4 

Configuration Checklist: Manitoba Provincial X-6 Science Curriculum (App. 6). 

Having used the Innovation Configuration Checklist duriig a focused 
interview to identify the various forms or configurations an innovation has 
taken within the user system, staff development interventions into the user 
system may be focused by the req^irements of individuals or groups of indi- 
viduals using particular configurations of the innovation. 
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Flgurt 5 

A Procedure for Identifying Innovation Descriptions and Innovation Configurations, 



Sup 3 



Step 1 a) 


Ask developf.r for innovation 
components* 

I ^ 




Ask facilitator for innovation 
components. 








1 






1 




b) 


, . 

In consultation with developer and facilitator, develop an Innovation 
Description; I.e., arrange innovation components into categories of 
essential and related. 



Step 2 a) 



I 



Ask developer to identify 
variations for each component 
along a range from "ideal" to 
'unacceptabla". 



Ask facilitator to identify 
variations for each component 
along a range froa "ideal" 
"unacceptable". 



b) 




In consultation with developer and facilitator, develop an 
Innovation Configuration Checklist; put. the range of component 

variations Into a checklist foraat. 




int'fvi'w schedule to be used In the 
administration of the Innovation Configuration Checklist to the 
study population. 



T 



population to complete an 
Innovation Configuration Checklist for each. ^ 
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Smnmary 

Hie Concems-Based Adoption Model is comprised of the basic concepts 
of Stages of Concern, Levels of Use and Innovation Configuration. The 
Stages of Concern about an innovation is the developmental hierarchy of 
concerns in seven stages which describes the kinds of concenis the indi- 
vidual may experience over time in relation to an innovation. The Levels 
of Use of an innovation is an eight level developmental hierarchy of 
behaviours which describes the type of behaviours individuals exhibit 
over time in relation to the Innovation. The Innovation Configuration 
is the operational pattern of the innovation that results from user 
selection and use of different innovation component variations. Hie 
Innovation Configuration is a description of the various adaptations the 
innovation has made within the user system. 

Interventions into the user system} ie., the linking of the user 
system with a resource system, may be designed in response to the needs 
of Individuals within the user system diagnosed in terms of their concerns 
about the innovation, their usage of the Innovation and the various adapt- 
ations or configurations they have given to the innovation. 

THE MANITOB A K-6 PROVINCIAL SCIENCE CURRiaTUM IMPLEMENTATION PROJECT IN 

BERENS RIVER SCHOOL 

The Research Question 

Generally, the purpose of this study was to field test aspects of the 
Concems-Based Adoption Model in a Manitoba School. More specifically, the 
study involved the implementation of the Manitoba Provincial K-6 Science 
Curriculum in Berens River School of the Frontier School Division and was 



concerned vdth the design and execution of staff development intervention in 
support of the implementation. The major questions for investigation were: 

1. Will staff development focused by Stages of Concern, Levels of 
Use and Innovation Configuration data predictably affect User Stages of 
Concern, Levels Of Use and Innovation Ccnfiguraticn? 

2. Can the Concerns-Based Adoption Model be used to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the' curriculum implementation? 

3* Can the Concerns-Based Adoption Model be used to evaluate staff 
development efforts in support of curriculum implementation? 

The Setting of the Study 

The study was conducted at Berens River School in Berens River, Manitoba. 
Berens River School is in Administrative Area III of the Frontier School 
Division No. 48* The study population consisted of twelve K-6 Science 
teachers. The student population was Native Canadian with Saulteaux as a 
first language and English as a second language. The student population 
was approximately 285 at the Kindergarten to Grade 6 Levels. 

The Innovation 

Science instruction had been identified by the principal and staff as 
a ** weakness". It was unlmown at the beginning of the study by either 
the principal or staff vdiat variety of science programs existed in the school. 
Ihe principal and staff expressed a desire to put science instruction f'in 
order" in accordance with the Manitoba Provincial K-6 Science Curriculum 
(Xiidelines. The innovation for implementation became the Manitoba Pro- 
vincial K-6 Science Curriculmn. 
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Methodology /Procedure 

The study time/task line (Figure 6) outlines the specific steps 
taken during the project. As previously indicated, all procedures and 
instnunents used in the collection of Stages of Concern, Levels of Use, 
and Innovation Configuration data were prescribed by the C.B.A.M. project 
of the Research and Development Center for Teacher Education at the 
University of Texas at Austin . 

The project had a pre/post design in which teacher concerns relative 
to the Curriculum were measured twice before staff development and twice ' 
after staff development; whereas, the Innovation Configuration and the 
Levels of Use of the curriculum were measured once before staff development 
and once after staff development. The pre/post design was set up in such 
a way so as to allow for the measurement of the changes in teacher concerns 
as a function of time as well as a function of staff development. 

The project was initiated in October, 1981, as a result of discussions 
with the Superintendent, Principal and Staff. In November and >cember, 
1981, An operational description of the essential nature of the Kanitoba 
Provincial K-^ Science Curriculum was developed. This operational des- 
cription took the forms of the Innovation Descriptions Kanitoba Provincial 
K-6 Science Curriculum (App. A), which would form the basis of the Levels 
of Use Interview to be conducted with each science teacher and the Innovation 
Configuration Checklist: Manitoba Provincial K-6 Science Curriculum 
(App. B) which would be administered and completed for each science teacher 
in the study during a separately scheduled interview focused by a researcher 
prepared interview schedule (App. C). 

DurLng the February 1st to 5th interval. Stages of Concern, Levels of 
Use and Irjicvaticn Configuration data were collected from the K-6 Staff at 
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Figure 6 



STUDY TiriE/TASK LINE 
MANITOBA PROVINCIAL SCIENCE CURRICULUM I.mrENTATICN 
Berens River School - Frontier School Division 



Initiate Project 



Develop Innovation 

CONFir.URATION (I.C.) 

Checklist 

Orient School Staff 
Collect Diagnostic Data 

-S.o.C.^ L.o.U. 
-I.C.i Open-Lnded 
Statement of Concern 

Analyze Diagnostic Data 
Design Staff Development 
-Set S.D. Objectives 

Diagnostic Check 

-Re-Administer Open- 
Ended Statement of 
Concern 





1. Pre-Assessment (SoCQ) 

2. Staff Development 

-Group 
-Individual 

3. Post-Assessment (SoC^) 

Analyze Pre-Post 
Assessment Data 



1. Collect Diagnostic Data 

-SiOiCii LiO.U. 
-I.C.i Open-Ended 
Statement of Concern 

2. Analyze Diagnostic Data 
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Serena River School using the Stages of Concern Questionnaire, Open 
Ended Statement of Concern, Levels of Use Interview and the Innovation 
Configuration Interview. During Februaiy and March t the data were anal- 
yzed and staff development objectives set. In mid April, Stages of Concern 
data were again collected using only the Op«n Ended Statement of Concern to 
note any changes in teacher concerns since February, which should be reflect- 
ed in changes in the staff development plan. The week of May 10 to U, was 
set as a formal staff development week, consisting of a one-day large group 
in-service session and four days of small group and individual consultation 
sessions. The S.o.C.Q. was administered on May 10, prior to the beginning 
of staff development activities and again on May lA, at the conclusion of 
the staff development activities. 

Between June II and 17t Stages of Concern, Levels of Use and Innovation 
Configuration data were collected using the S.o.C.Q. t Open E^ded Statement 
of Concern, Levels of Use Interview and Innovation Configuration Interview. 
The data were analysed to note changes in staff Stages of Concern, Levels 
of Use and Innovation Configuration since February. 

Chart One summarizes the aggregated changes In Stages of Concern for 

the study group. ^ Chart Two summarizes the aggregated changes in the Open 

Ended Statement of Concern for the group. Chart Three iumnarizes the changes 

2 

In Levels of Use while Chart Four summarizes the changes in the Innovatiai 
Configuration for the study group, 

^Although the study group consisted of 12 teachers, only B are reported 
cn the S.o.C.Q. profile since 4 of the 12 teachers did not complete all k 
S.o.C.Q. •« required as part of the data collection. 

2 

Although the study group consisted of 12 teachers, only 9 sre reported 
on the Innovation Configuration Data Summaxy since 3 of the 12 teachers were 
not available for both Innovation Configuration Interviews as required as 
o part of the data collection. ^, a 4 
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stages of Concern Questionnaire data collected in Februaryi 1982 
(Chart One) indicated that stages of informational, personal, and manage- 
ment concerns were much higher in intensity than stages of consequence, 
collaboration, and refocusing concerns. This profile is typical of a group 
of individuals new to aii innovation vdth limited information about the 
innovation and its concomitant expectations, who are primarily wondering 
how the innovation is going to affect them. Open &ided Statement of 
Concerns data (Chart Two) revealed group informational concerns about the 
demands or expectations of the innovation! personal concerns about individ- 
ual abilities to make the innovation relevant; and management concerns 
centering around the availability and organizati'^n of resources. Levels of 
Use data (Chart Three) collected at the same time revealed that 5 of the 12 
science teachers were not using the Manitoba Provincial K-6 Science Curriculum. 

The Innovation Configuration data (Chart Four) for February 5, 1982, 
revealed that all individuals had wide ranging variations of practice for 
each component of the curriculum, many of which were identified on the 
Innovation Configuration Checklist as being unacceptable within the scope 
of the curriculum. The 12 innovation configuration components that are the 
essential features of the Manitoba Provincial K-6 Science Curriculum are 
identified on the chart in the colunns while each subject teacher is identi- 
fied in each row by a letter. Where row and column intersect a number appears. 
This number corresponds to the component variation on the Innovation Configura- 
tion Checklist (App. B) which the subject teacher related, during the Innovation 
Configuration Checklist interview, (App. C) as characteristic of his/her 
practice* A circled number indicates a component variation which is out- 
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CHART ONE 
STAGES OF CONCERN PROFILE 



Feb. 5. 1982 

— Hay 10. 1982 
May 14, 1982 
June 15, 1982 
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I.D. 



SITE Berens River Sch ool 
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Chart Two 

OPaj E2JDED STATEMENT OF CONCERN 
GROUP SUMMARY 

February 5« 1982 and April 12. 1982 

1. Informational Concerns 

Sample Comments s -How much of the guide do I have to 

teach? 

-Aiat am I supposed to teach? 

2. Personal Concerns 

Sample Comments t -Can I still use my textbooks? 

-How can I make Science interesting? 
-Am I teaching correctly? 

3* Management Concerns 

Sample Comments: -Resources are not available. 

-Resources are not organized. 



June 15. 1982 



1. Consequence Concerns 



Sample Comments.* -I can see the positive effects of the 

program and I want to increase these 
effects. 



2. Collaboration Concerns 



Sample Comments j -I think if we got together as a group of 

teachers, we could improve the program 
by sharing our ideas. 
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Chart Three 



LEVELS OF USE 
DATA SUMMARY 



Teacher 



.Classification of Use 



A 


1 Hmv* 

1 usGr 


1 User 


B 


1 TTsAv* 

1 user 


1 User 


C 




1 User 


D 




1 User 


E 


1 User 


1 User 


P 


1 User 


1 User 


G 


1 Non-User 


1 User 


H 


1 User 


1 User 


I* 


1 Ncai-User 


1 *Non-User 


J 


1 Non-User 


1 Non-User 


K» 


1 User 


1 «Non-User 


L 


1 User 


1 User 



7 Users and 5 Non-Users 
of the Manitoba Provincial 
K-6 Science Curriculum 



9 Users and 3 Non-Users 
of the Manitoba Provincial 
K-6 Science Curriculum 



February 5. 19^ 



June 15. 1932 



•The asterisk identifies those individuals who InJune 1932 w«r« ei-.^*-,'.^ 
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Chart Four 

mmim cof iguration 

DATA SUHHARY 



A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

!• 

J* 

K 



INNC/ATION ,C30NFIGURATI0N 



Ftebruary 5, 1982 
100) 2 1 2 2© 2 1 2 @ 
212122(pll(|)2g) 
© 1 2 1 0g) 12 12 12 
(3)11120111212 
© 2 2 1 QQ 1 ©©© 1 2 
© 1 2 2 ©g) 1112 12 
©12 1 ©© 1112 12 
©1211©111©12 



©2 2©©(p 2 2 1 (2) 



1 1 



June 15, 19B2 
112112221212 
21212221112Q 
212122121212 
211121111212 
222122121212 
212111111121 
212122111212 
212112111212 



22212©221©11 



✓ ✓ 
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O » Uiacaeptable ocnpcnent variations of individtnls 

^ « Unacceptable oonpsoent variations of the group as a vhole 

* ■ Although the study group consisted of 12 teachers, only 9 are reported 
cn tie Innovation Configuration Data Suirnmry since 3 of the 12 teachers 
were not avail2d;le for both Innovation Configuration Intervievs as 
required as a part of the data oo^^tlcn. 3 9 



side the scope of the curriculum. As a group, unacceptable variations were 
evidenced in i» of the 12 components identified as critical to the Innovation. 
These k critical elements in which variations were unacceptable are noted by 
a check mark (✓) on Chart Four. 

Based on the Stages of Concern, Levels of Use and Innovation Config- 
uration data analyzed, staff development goals were struck. The goals 
identified were firstly, to facilitate the use of the Manitoba Provincial 
K-6 Science Curriculum by all non-users in the study group; secondly, to 
encourage component variations identified as being within the scope of the 
Manitoba Provincial K-6 Curriculum; and thirdly, to identify and address 
the high informational, personal and management concerns of the study group 
in relation to the Manitoba Provincial K-6 Science Curriculum. 

Staff development activities were set for the week of May 10 to 
14, which were suited to the Stages of Concern of individuals and the group, 
designed to facilitate the movement toward ucjge of the curriculum and in- 
crease teaching practices within the acceptable range of component variations 
for the curriculum. The Open Ended Statement of Concern data (Chart Two) 
collected on April 12, confirmed that individuals and the group as a whole 
expressed the same concerns as they did in Jbbruary. 

The S.o.C.Q. data collected on May 10, Just prior to the staff develop- 
ment week, differed in one si^ificant way from the February data. This one 
significant difference was the increased intensity of informational concerns 
lii the May 10 reading. This change can be explained in terms of the group's 
heightened anticipation of the large group in-service session of May 10, which 
was designed to provide program information and expectations. 
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S.o.C.Q. data collected on May U, after the staff development week, 
revealed significant changes in the intensity and distribution of concerns. 
The May Ik data showed a greatly reduced intensity of informational, personal 
and management concerns and an increased intensity of consequence and col- 
laboration concerns. The teachers' informational, personal, and management 
ccncems had been addressed. In addition; however, the teachers' concerns above 
the impact of the program upon students and the need of teachers to work 
together to improve the program had heightened. 

It is interesting to note that refocusing concerns "tailed down" on 
May U, while they "tailed up" on February 5 and May 10. Since refocusing 
concerns are the last to be represented on the S.o.C. profile chart, they 
constitute the "tail" of the graph. A "tailing up" occurs when refocusing 
concerns register as a peak on the profile. A "tailing down" occurs when 
refocusing concerns register as a valley on the profile. A relatively 
high intensity of refocusing concerns, whether it be a peak or a valley, 
indicates a general disposition to looking outside or beyond the innovation 
at hand. However, when refocusing concerns are peaked, ie., showing a re- 
lative intensity of concern higher than that for collaboration concerns, 
and are coupled with high personal and managment concerns there is an in- 
dication that a sense of personal insecurity and frustration with day-to- 
day management of the innovation is resulting in a desire to seek an 
alternative to the innovation. Such was the interpretation of the "tailed 
up" refocusing concerns of the Februaxy 5 and May 10 profiles. When 
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relatively intense refocusing concerns which register as a valley are 
coupled with Intense collaboration or consequence concerns, there is an 
indication that a need to work with colleagues to improve innovation out- 
comes is resulting in a desire to look beyond the innovation or to improve 
the innovation. Such was the interpretation of the slightly "tailed down" 
refocusing concerns of the May 14 profile. 

This change in the "tailing" of the refocusing concerns can be ex- 
plained in that the group as a result of in-service training was less prone 
to look outside the innovation for resolution of personal and management 
concerns but ^as still very open to new innovations or changes to the 
existing innovation itfiich would result in increased collegial collaboration 
for client benefit. 

Tne S.o.CQ. data collected during the week of June 10 to 15, revealed 
a profile of Stages of Concern almost identical to the profile displayed 
on May 14 while the Open Bided Statement of Concern collected on June 15, 
contrasted sharply with the February and April data. In June, through 
the Open Ended Statement of Concern, the group expressed ccncems related 
to the effects of teaching and the program upon children and the need to 
collaborate or share ideas with each other for the purpose of improving 
instructional impact, while the Open Ended Concerns Statements of February 
were primarily of the informational, personal and management nature. 

The Innovation Configuration data collected in June contrasted drastical- 
ly from the data collected in February. For the most part, all component 
variations identified in February as unacceptable had moved into the accept- 
able range by June. The one major exception to this trend was teacher 
"J" who remained a non-user of the program. But even in this case, some 
positive changes in the Innovation Configuration were evidenced. 
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In BUjnniary, the data revealed little change dn S.o.C.Q. between 
February 5 and May 10 when no planned staff development activity took 
place; significant changes in S.o.C.Q. between May 10 and May coincid- 
ental with intensive staff development activity and little change in 
S.o.C.Q. between May 14 and June 15, again when no staff development was 
planned. The Levels of Use data showed a net decrease in the number of non- 
users of the Manitoba Provincial K-6 Curriciaum from 5 in February to 3 
in June, with 2 of the non-users in June being classifi&d aa such because 
they no longer taught science as a result of changes in teaching assignment 
unrelated to the project. The Innovation Configuration data revealed ' 
dramatic changes from unacceptable coniponent variations to acceptable com- 
ponent variations between Februaiy 15 and June 15 for all teachers. 

Conclusions and Implications 

The research questions which focused the study were: 

1. Will staff development, targeted by Stages of Concern, Levels of 
Use and Innovation Configuration data, predictably affect user Stages of 
Concern, Levels of Use and Innovation Configuration? 

2. Can the Concerns-Based Adoption Model be used to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the curriculum implementation effort? 

3. Can the Concerns-Based Adoption Model be used to evaluate the 
staff development efforts in support of curriculum implementation? 

It was concluded that staff development targeted by Stages of Concern, 

Levels of Use and Innovation Configuration data can predictably affect 

user Stages of Concern, Levels of Use and Innovation Configuration. It was 

also concluded that user Stages of Concern did not change as a function of 

time, but did change as a function of staff development. 
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Although not conclusively proven by the study, the follovdiig 
statements were strongly implied and require additional study: 

1. The curriculum implementation process can be monitored and evalu- 
ated in terms of changing user Stages of Concern, Levels of Use, and 
Innovation Configuration. 

2. Staff development efforts can be evaluated in terms of user 
changes in Stages of Concern, Levels of Use and Innovation Configuration. 

Sunnary and Conclusion 

The unexpected outcomes of curriculum implementation; that is, the 
lack of expected change within the school as a result of curriculum implementa- 
tion efforts has focused attention upon the curriculum implementation 
process specifically and the change process generally. At least four 
factors were identified during the implementation phase of curriculum 
projects as being accountable for the lack of anticipated outcomes. These 
factors were in reviewj 

1. The conceptualization of change as an act rather than a process. 

2. The inadequate attention paid to staff concerns relative to the 
innovation and staff development during implementation. 

3. The lack of recognition of the importance and effect of the 
ecology of the school in implementat^m efforts. 

A. The lack of clarity of the nature, scope and expectations of the 
Innovation. 

The questions related to the interrelationship of these factors and 
their combined effect upon the implementation process has resulted in a 
greater focus of attention upon studies attempting to identify means by 
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which the effectiveness of implementation and staff development activities 
may be evaluated. 

The Concezns-Based Adoption Model has proven to be a very powerful 
conceptualization of the change process in that it recognizes each of the 
above identified factors and allows for their conceptual and practical 
manipulation in the planning and evaluation of implementation efforts, 
j^ie Concerns-Based Adopticff-^ Model has provided the theoretical framework 
for the Manitoba Provincial K-6 Science Curriculum Implementation effort 
in Berens Hiver School. The effort has been deemed successful in that 
the implementation effort has resulted in expected outcomes both in terms 
of program implementation and staff development. 
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APPENDIX A 

Innovation Description: Manitoba Provincial 
K-6 Science Curriculum 
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App. A 



INNOVATION DESCRIPTION: MANITOBA PROVINCIAL K-6 SCIENCE CURRICULUM 

To be considered a user of the Manitoba Provincial K-6 Science Curriculum, an 
Individual must be doing the essential components as a minimum. 

^ 1. Teach science on a regularly scheduled basis. 

r 2. Plan Instruction In blocks In advance. 

3. Use the curriculum guide In the planning of 
^ science instruction. 



S 4. Provide students with a variety of science 

E experiences (learning activities) designed to 

z facilitate concept and process development. 

8 "Concrete/hands-on" learning experiences are 

a regular feature of student activity. 

5. Evaluate student development (learning) In 
8 each instructional unit. 

6. Teach all units Identified In the curriculum 
guide. 

7. Employ a variety of Instructional techniques 
designed to promote student Involvement and 
activity in concept and process development i 
i.e., techniques other than lecture, note 
giving, assigned reading, and worksheets. 
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APPENDIX B 

Innovation Configuration Checklist: Manitoba 
Provincial K-5 Science Curriculum 
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App. B 

I.D. 

NAME: 

Innovation Configuration Checklist: 
Manitoba Provincial K-6 Science Curriculum* 

Component 1. Materials Used For Instructional Planning 

(1) A variety of materials Including the curriculum guide; 

teacher's manual from Addl son-Wesley Science; teacher's 
manual from other science programs such as Maps, Houghton- 
Mifflin, E.S.S.. Science 5/13, etc.; and other materials. 

(2) Curriculum guide plus teacher's manual from Addl son-Wesley 

Science. 



(3) Teacher's manual from Addl son -Wesley Science. 

(4) Curriculum guide plus teacher's manual and/or materials 
other than Addison-Wesley Science. 

(5) Curriculum guide. 

(6) Other materials. 



Component 2. Materials and Resources Used for Instruction 

(1) A wide variety of instructional materials and resources 

Including concrete/hands-on material; community based or 
"out of classroom" resources; A/V materials such as slides, 
overhead projections, charts, graphs, pictures, filmstrips, 
films; texts; worksheet/dittosheet; reference materials. 



g (2) Concrete/hands-on materials plus two or more other types of 

materials. 

U 

*• (3) A variety of materials excluding concrete/hands-on materials. 

(4) Primarily one type of material. 



♦Component Variations above interrrupted line are ideal. 

♦Component Variations between solid and Interrupted lines are acceptable. 

♦Component Variations below solid lines are unacceptable. 
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Component 



C 
O 



JO, 



3. Instructional Planning 

(1) Plan teaching one unit at a time. 

flrVllTA VuZ]'" " * specifically 



Component 



e 
o 



(3) Plan teaching for a week at a time. 

(4) Plan teaching for one or two days at a time. 

4. Scheduling 

^S^!n^^l5^^!"3^'* * ''«9"1arly scheduled (distinct or 

Integrated) basis with the following time specifkatiSns; 

K-3 - more than 15 minutes/day or 75 mlnutes/cvcle 

7-1 " 22 ?S or 150 minut le 
^7-9^;^'|'ore^thanJ0^minute or 150 minutes/cjcle 

°? * regularly scheduled (distinct or 

Integrated) basis with the following time specificatiSns: 

K-3 - 60-75 minutes/cycle 
4-6 - 90-150 minutes/cycle 
7-9 - 120-150 minutes/cycle 



(3) Science Is taught on a regularly scheduled 7H<ef<nr* 
integrated) basis with thi foni;jnT?t*'s^eJi"c«1o°n's = 



K-3 - less than 60 minutes/cycle 
4-6 - less than 90 minutes/cycle 
7-9 - less than 120 minutes/cycle 



(4) Science Is not scheduled (distinct or Integrated). 



nponent 5. Instructional Content 



^den^^•f"?i5^^'?!;/*^^^'?"-?"'*^ ^^^^^^ the three themes 
Inter'esJ unUs!^' curriculum guide plus additional enrich^ny 
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Component 5. Instructional Content (cont'd) 

(3) Use Addlson-Wesley Science but do not teach units for the 

three themes Identified In the curriculum guide, 

e 

S (4) Teach units from series other than Addlson-Wesley Science 

n for the three themes Identified In the curriculum guide. 

(5) Do not teach units In accordance with themes Identified in 

the curriculum guide. 

Component 6. Instructional Objectives 

(1) Teach to objectives specified for each unit taught from 

Addison -Wesley Science or the curriculum guide. 

(2) Select objectives from those specified In each unit from 

Add i son-Wesley Science or the curriculum guide on the basis 
of perceived student needs. 



^ (3) Select objectives from those specified In each unit taught 

% from Addison -Wesley Science or the curriculum guide on the 

T basis of teacher preference. Interest, time considerations, 

^ etc. 

(4) Teach to objectives from a sou-ce other than the curriculum 

guide or Addison-Wesley Science. 

(5) Do not teach to objectives. 

(6) Teach activities rather than to objectives. 



Component 7. Student Activity 



c 
o 



(1) students are Involved regularly and primarily In a wide 
variety of learning activities Including concrete/hands-on 
experience followed by oral discussion and/or written 
reporting; discussions; group work; Independent work; project 
and/or research work; experimentation. 

(2) students are Involved regularly and primarily In a limited 
T variety of learning activities (two or more different types) 

one of which Is concrete/hands-on experience followed by 
oral discussion and/or written reporting. 

(3) Students are Involved primarily In activities such as reading 
assigned materials, completing assigned work/ditto sheets, 
attending to teacher demonstration. 



no 



113 



Component 8. Evaluation Methods 

(1) Evaluate student learning using a variety of methods; some of 

^ which may be checklists, anecdotal observation and records. 

§ written and oral tests, task performance. 

(0 

fe (2) Evaluate Student learning using two or riiore different methods. 



(3) Evaluate student learning using primarily one method. 

(4) Do not evaluate student learning. 



mponent 9. Evaluation Frequency 



c 
o 



(1) Evaluate student learning continuously or frequently throughout 
each unit. 



(2) Evaluate student learning at the end of each unit. 



fe (3) Evaluate student learning toward the end of each term. 

(4) Ev-'uate student learning toward year end. 

(5) Do not evaluate student learning. 

'mponent 10. Evaluation Content 

(1) Evaluate student learning in terms of: 

a) Knowledge of science content. 

b) Application of science knowledge, principles and skills 
to problem-solving in new situations. 

e 

5 c) Development of science process skills, 

fe (2) Evaluate student learning in terms of two of the following: 

a) Knowledge of science content. 

b) Application of science knowledge, principles and skills 
to problem-solving in new situations. 

c) Development of science process skills. 
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Component 10. Evaluation Content (Cont'd) 

(3) Evaluate student learning In terms of one of the following: 

a) Knowledge of science content. 

g b) Application of science knowledge, principles and skills 

o to problem-solving in new situations. 



(0 



c) Development of science process skills, 

(4) Evaluate student learning In other areas. 

(5) Do not evaluate student learning. 



Component 11. General Instructional Techniques 



e 
o 



(1) Primarily or frequently employ Instructional techniques which 
require student activity and involvement. Such techniques 
may Include discussion, group work, research or project work, 
student experimentation, student reporting, etc. 

(2) Employ Infrequently or on an Irregular basis techniques which 
require student activity. 



(3) Employ almost exclusively techniques which require student 
passivity. Such activities may Include lecture, teacher 
demonstration, assigned questions based on lecture 
demonstration or reading, etc. 



Component 12. Interaction Techniques 

(1) Employ frequently a variety of discussion techniques such as 

redirecting, refocusing, clarifying, paraphrasing, etc., so 
as to broaden the scope of communication during science 
discussions. 



(2) Employ frequently a limited number of discussion techniques. 



(3) Employ discussion techniques Infrequently or Irregularly. 

(4) Limit Interaction to the asking and answering of specific 
questions, giving of directions, etc.. so that most sclenca- 
related comnunl cation Is narrow In scope and/or from teacher 
to student. 

(5) Limit Interaction or discussion to non-science related topics. 
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APPENDIX C 

Innovation Configuration Checklist Interview Schedule: 
Manitoba Provincial K-6 Science Curriculum 
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App. C 

Manitoba Provincial K-6 Science Curriculum 
Innovation Configuration Checklist Interview Schedule 

The basic procedure followed for the interview is to 
initiate with an open ended question requiring a description 
of the interviewee's activity in regard to the innovation com- 
ponent; then, if necessary follow up with specific probe questions 
to elicit responses in relation to individual component variations. 



Introduction 

Do you presently teach Science using the Manitoba Provincial 
Science Curriculum? Briefly describe how you use the curriculum. 

1. Scheduling of Science Instruction. 

initial question: Please describe for me how you have time" 

tabled your science? 

probes: Do you have science scheduled 

ty 



2. Materials and Resources Used for Instruction. 

initial question: Please describe for me the kinds or types 

of materials your students use during 
science class. 

« 

probes: Do they use 

What do they use most often? 

3. Student Activity. 

initial question: In a 'tyt>ical science class what do /our 

students do? Briefly describe their 
activities during a typical class-from 
beginning to end. 

probes: Would they 

Which Activities do they do the most 
of? The next most? 

4. instructional Planning 

initial question: How is your science Instruction planned? 
probes: Do you plan 
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Materials Used for Instructional Planning 

initial question: What materials do you use to help you 

plan your science program? 

probes: Do you use 



Instructional Content. 

initial question: Do you teach all the units In the curriculum guide? 

V^obe: How do you decide which units to teach 

and which to leave out? 

Instructional Objectives 

initial question: In the units you teach do you cover all 

the objectives for that unit? 

probes: Please explain. 

How do you decide which objectives to 
teach? 



Evaluation Methods 
initial question: 

probes: 

Evaluation Frequency 
initial question: 

probes : 

Evaluation Content 
initial question: 
probes : 



Describe for me what techniques you use 
to evaluate your students? 

Do you use 



IVhen do you evaluate? 
Do you evaluate 



What do you evaluate your students on? 
Please explain how you do this evaluation, 

or 

Do you evaluate your students on ? 

|]ow do you do this? 
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11' General Instructional Technique 

initial question: Could you describe for me what you do as 

a teacher during your science classes. 
Briefly describe your activities during 
one of your classes from beginning to 
end. 

probes: What do you do the most of? The least of? 



Interaction Techniques 

initial question: Do you have the opportunity for discussions 

during your science classes? Please 
describe one of these discussions for me? 
What happens? 

probes: How do you manage to start these dis- 

cussions? How do you kesp these discussions 
going? What do you do with the kids who 
don't talk much? 



12. 
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A STUDY OF CURRICULAR /^nD INSTRUCTIONAL 

CHANGE PROCESSES IN RURAL HIGH SCHOOLS^ • 2. 3 

Robert Larson 
College of Education and Social Services 
The University of Vermont 

"If It ain't broke, don't fix it" Is a slogan often associated with rural 
Ainerica. To what degree is this the stance toward change assumed by the schools 
In rural settings? By what processes does change occur in those schools? This 
paper describes the major findings from research on change processes conducted in 
the fall of 1981 in two Vermont high schools. 

Background 

The literature on educational change over the past two decades tends to fall 
, into the domains of either studying the phenomena associated with the adoption, 
adaptation, or development of a particular Innovation (e.g., PSSC physics, team 
teaching, computer assisted Instruction) (see, for example, Berman, 1975-78; Hall 
& Loucks, 1977,78; Miles, 1964; Gross, Glaquinta, & Berstein, 1971; Smith & Keith, 
1971; Wolcott, 1978) or the process of change Itself (see, for example. Culver & 
Hoban, 1973; Watson, 1967; Herriott & Gross, 1979). Whatever the orientation, 
these studies have been grounded In the procedure of first Identifying some innova- 
tion(s) and then examining change through the vehicle of the Innovation(s). 

The focus of this research project was to examine processes of change In two 
medium size (400-500 students) rural high schools by selecting the schools first. 
The schools were picked because they were representative of some 20 other high 



Presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research Association. 
Montreal, April, 1983. 

^The research described herein was supported partially by an Institutional Grant 
from the University Conmittee on Research and Scholarship of the Graduate College 
of the University of Vermont. 

''Appreciation Is expressed to the administrators and faculties of the high schools 
used as study sites. Without their cooperation and assistance, this research 
could not have been conducted. 
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schools like them In the state, they are a comnon size high school in rural sec- 
tions of many states, and they were in rural settings based on demographic and 
geographic criteria (e.g., income levels, % of the population employed in agri- 
culture and related fields, distance from urban areas). Other than the presence 
of two imposed innovations, the researcher did not become aware of other innova- 
tions until after the study began. 
Ten Above 

This school, built in 1958 and located in central Vermont, IH hours from the 
state urlversity and the state's largest city, was comprised of 517 students, 
grades 9-12. Out of 121 graduates in June 1981, 48 went on to some form of higher 
education. 1981 mean SAT scores for seniors were 463V and 461Q as contrasted to 
national averages of 424V and 466Q. The current drop out rate was 4.5% and daily 
absenteeism, 7.0%. Per pupil costs were $2083 (as measured by allowable tuition*) 
as contrasted to a state average of $2043 for a school of this size. Starting 
salary with a BA was $10,760; the top of the scale with an M.Ed, was $18,635. 
Thirty six teachers were employed at Ten Above: 19 male, 17 female; 12 had a BA 
or 65, 24 a master's; 21 were in the 30-39 age bracket; 1 had taught for less 
than 4 years. The principal, a male in his 40s had been in his position since 1975. 
Ten Bp low 

This school, built in 1970 and located in northern Vermont, l»s hours from the 
university, was comprised of 407 students, grades 7-12. Out of 58 graduates in 
June, 1981, 21 went on to some form of higher education. 1981 mean SAT scores for 
seniors were 407V and 438Q. The current drop out rate was 3.0% and daily absen- 
teeism 7.0%. Per pupil costs (as measured by allowable tuition) were $2010 as 
contrasted to a state average of $1995 for a school this size. Starting salary 



♦Some educators argue that this figure is a more accurate measure of local support 
for education because it factors in capital expenditures and transportation 
costs. 
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with a BA was $9550; the top of the scale with an M.Ed, was $17,458. Thirty one 
teachers were employed at Ten Below: 19 male, 12 female; 18 had a BA or BS, 13 a 
master's; 19 were in the 30-39 age bracket; 3 had taught for less than 4 years. 
The principal, a male in his 30s, had been in his position since 1974. 

The Research Framework 

The focus of the project was on Investigating processes of curricular and 
instructional change within the last five years in each school. Five years was 
selected so that two known "imposed" innovations, Vermont Basic Competencies regula- 
tions and PL 94-142 staffings would be included. Innovation (after Hall & Loucks, 
198i) was defined as any new process, product, or program that required the user 
to change his/her behavior. It is a more deliberate act than the notion of change, 
and is a "species of the genus change" (Miles, 1964:14) herein defined as "To alter 
by substituting something else for, or by giving up for something else; to put or 
take another or others in place of. To make different; to connect." (Webster). 
Innovations were the vehicle through which to study change. 

The research framework was constructed around the change process model and 
accompanying subprocesses of mobilization, implementation, and institutionalization 
as conceptualized by Berman (in Lehming & Kane, 1981:264-274) and which had emerged 
out of the Rand studies of Federal Programs Supporting Educational Change (Berman 
& McLaughlin, 1978), As the authors point out, the model is intended to convey that 

Figure 1 
The Research Framework 
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change Is not usually a linear process moving from discrete stage to discrete stage; 
'rather it Is a highly complex, interactive one. This model fits quite well with 
the "organized anarchy", "garbage can", and "loosely coupled" concepts seen more 
and more in the literature about schools (Clark & McKibbin, 1982; Weick, 1982). 
Other main concepts for the study were drawn from components of the Concerns Based 
Adoption Model developed by Hall and his colleagues at the University of Texas 
(Loucks, Newlove, & Hall, 1975; Hall, George, & Rutherford, 1979; Heck, Stiegelbauer, 
Hall, & Loucks, 1981). 

The principal research questions, then, which guided the specific operational 
questions (not Included in this paper), were: 

1. How does a rural secondary school mobilize for change? 

2. How does a change get Implemented? 

3. How does a change get institutionalized? 

Six weeks were spent in each school. Initial exploratory interviews were con- 
ducted with the total professional population with selected Interviews conducted 
with and questionnaires distributed to » > yts of that population according to the 
set's Involvement with identified innovaitions (see Table 1). Relevant documents 
were analyzed but observation was informal. 

Time constraints led the author to focus on innovations that were within the 
rubric of curriculum and instruction. Administrative Innovations (e.g., of a 
budgeting or a scheduling nature) were not Included in the study. This is a 
research limitation because managerial Innovations can clearly have a stimulating, 
supporting, or impeding effect on things curricular or instructional. However, 
during the Interviews Informants did not point out managerial innovations that 
were affecting the latter. 

One caveat. This is not a comparative study. Therefore, depending on what 
seems to be the most useful way to display data, findings are sometimes Integrated 
for both schools and sometimes portrayed separately. 
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Mobilization 
"Preparing for a Change in State" 

In this section our interest is focused on how change begins, the phase of 
the process we know least about (Fullan, 1982:15). The findings emerged primarily 
from the initial exploratory Interviews (for an average of 100 minutes each) with 
the total professional staff in each school. These interviews were aimed at topics 
like Identifying the innovations, the stimuli for them, the processes by which 
they became implemented, who played what roles In the processes, and what innova- 
tions had been dropped within the last five years. 

Two broad categories of curricular and instructional change are discussed, 
voluntary and imposed (after Fullan, 1982:25). The former are those chosen, invented, 
or adopted by the organization and the latter are those imposed on it. 
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Voluntary Change 

The exploratory Interviews revealed the existence of several types of Innova- 
tions. To operational Ize these types further, they have been placed Into a crude 
typology, the definitions being far from discrete. However, they do make the 
notion of Innovation more specific and avoid the tendency In the literature to 
treat It as a homogeneous category (Daft & Becker, 1978:120). Not Included In 
the list are Vermont Basic Competencies and the stuffings associated with PL 94-142 
which emerged as the major mandated changes In each organization since 1975. 

Tabit 2 

A Typology of Voluntary Innovations 



Course - 



Unit 



TheiM 



Methods t 
Materials 



Technology - 



Structure 



a body of organized knowledge 
taught on a semester or year basis 
(e.g.. Vermont Ecology, Data 
Processing) 

a segment of a eourst (e.g., 4 weeks 
on mfg. In netals. 2 weeks on map 
skills In geography) 

i topic of discourse or discussion 
(e.g., consumerism In Home Econ., 
sex equity In U.S. History) 

awins of Instruction and the Inple- 
nents for Its delivery (e.g., games I 
simulations In French, new text In 
Basic English) 

i technological device for aiding 
the learning process (e.g., micro- 
computer In math, memory typewriter 
In Business Education). 

work patterns or working relatlonshlos 
of organization members (e.g., double 
period for transcription, open classroom 
area for math) 



N > 14 



N - 8 



N - 14 



N - 9 



N - 7 

N - 5 

N - 2 

N- 3 



N > 8 

N - 3 

N - 4 

N > 3 



TOTAL 



li 



41 



Observations 



1. The Innovations are not arrayed In any order according to attributes and 
consequent effect on the organization, a much needed next step. For example, a 
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new course or technological innovation like the microcomputer Is quite different 
from a unit or theme type In terms of attributes such as financial cost, complexity, 
and organizational impact (for the best discussion In the literature relative to 
Innovation attributes, see Zaltman, Duncan & Holcek, 1973:31-47). 

2. The innovations were primarily individualistic (linked to a teacher rather 
than a group) and could be seen as relatively "simple" In nature on criteria such 
as Inherent complexity and difficulty of use (Full an, 1982:59). 

3. The predominant type listed are currlcular rather than Instructional. Could 
this be because teachers, the primary data sources, had trouble recalling Inno.a- 
tions that tended to be more process like than product? The principals contend 
thus, pointing out that In retrospect a more exhausive list of Innovations should 
Include tl numerous changes In teaching methods, styles, or educational perspec- 
tives that they know of. However, during the Interviews with principals such 
innovations did not surface either. Whatever the reasons for the perceived omis- 
sions, these kinds of "micro" level changes should not be treated lightly because 
enough of them In combination could have an Important effect on the organization. 
As Hall (1977;6) points out, the question, "Is It In use?" has even more direct 
and profound Implications for research than does the question, "What Is It?" 

Also not to be slighted Is the issue of principal tenure. Given their 
commitments to school Improvement and their efforts to effect It, over a number 
of years, through relatively simple Innovations, they could move a considerable 
distance toward this goal. 

4. Given that the number of Innovations Identified may be far from accurate, 
ought there to be some "reasonable" number of them In schools like Ten Above and 
Ten Below over a five-year period? Where do we start from as an "Innovation 
baseline"? As we shall see th** subprocess of mobilization appears to be on-going, 
cyclical, and nonlinear and Innovations adopted or developed are very much linked 
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to the contexts of change In the larger society, the community, and the organi- 
zation. 

5. Other than budget approval for an Innovation that required special support, 
courses were the only type requiring consistent formal system support from the 
principal, superintendent, and board. This despite the fact that some Innocuous 
appearing Innovations such as a theme of sex equity In social studies or life's 
origins In biology, had the potential. If not taught responsibly, to have consid- 
erable disruptive outcomes. A high degree of trust between educators and the 
boards (In this case) existed at Ten Above and Ten Below. Without it a hierarch- 
ical damper would Impede the voluntary Innovations because virtually every staff 
act would require system approval. 

6. Many of the Innovations link with each other In a ctnerent pattern which 
Table 2 cannot portray. Space prohibits a detailed description of such Instances 
but two examples would be several new courses (or revisions) In English and Social 
Studies In each school. 

7. The typology raises a question In terms of functions served by the Innovations. 
Could it be that some Innovation^ were considered and rejected by Innovators be- 
cause they were not needed at this point In time? Or conversely, might the absence 
of "packaged" innovations such as career education materials or more large scale 
Innovations such as team teaching, be due to lack of resources to write grants or 
funds to install them and resources to support them, or a general reluctance to get 
Involved with outside bureaucracies that control funds and monitor program progress 
As Daft and Becker point out, more research Is needed In this area (1978;129). 
Stimuli for and Sources of Change 

Table 3 depicts the stimuli for the 80 Innovations listed In Table 2. There 
was no pattern to certain types of stimuli being attached to certain types of 
innovations, so the stimuli are listed by frequency. 



Tabit 3 

Stimuli for Cl)«n9« 

Student Interest or dissatisfaction (e.g., students 
not electing elective courses, falling grades, or 
"acting up" out of boredom) 

Teacher ego. Interest, or experience (e.g., the poor 
Image of a course, special affinity for i pet subject, 
new Information from a graduate course) 

Laws, regulations, and accreditation visits (e.g.. Title IX, 
PL 94-142, accreditation team suggesting a new course) 

Teacher observation (e.g., kids needing first aid Instruc- 
tion because of hunting, seeing that kids needed sex 
education infonnatlon as It wasn't available through 
a comnunlty agenc;y) 

Teacher dissatisfaction (e.g., "I had to do something 
with this material. It was driving me crazy.") 

tToumals and newsletters (e.g., a ditih I dy{nci unit 
from the English Journal) 

Administrative direction (this category, although low 
In I's, Is not an accurate portrait of the principals' 
roles. It encompasses several chanoes through principal 
direction such as a "bundle" of course Innovations In 
a department.* 

School structure (e.g., a new study hall structure that 
affected "time on task", an open area that facilitated 
teaming In math) 

Budget (addition or cuts) (e.o., a model office from 
state and federal voc. ed. i, creating a new course out 
of two courses due to RIFIng) 

Culture change (e.g., carry over activities In PE to 
meet leisure time needs) 

The local public (e.g., parental complaints about #'s 
of failures In a govt, course.) 

Peers (e.g., usinn the local paper as an outlet for work of 
. a journalism class) 



TOTAL 



21 



1 

80 



•More than one Innovation occurring at or around th* same time (Hall A 
Loucks, 1981 :S$). 
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Table 4 depicts the sources of the ideas for the Innovations. In other words, 
although an Innovation was stimulated there was usually a need to find a way to 
respond to It In the form of an Idea that could be put In practice. As with the 
stimuli, there was no pattern to sources being connected to certain types of Inno- 
vations. Also, there are fewer sources listed (72) than there are changes because 
there were Instances where the stimulus provided the Idea (e.g. a first aid unit 
Into a PE course). 

Tabit 4 

Spurces of Ideas 
Journals and newsletters 21 
Peer discussions ^3 
College courses ^2 
Regional end state conferences 5 
Faculty at other schools 4 

TV 4 

Other (HbraHan, pHnclpal, new texts, teacher 12 
center, dept. meetings, salespeople, test 
results) 

TOTAL 72 

Observations 

1. In these schools, the stimuli for change had a distinct "Inner directedness" 
to them (i.e., from teachers, students, administrators, etc.). Other than laws, 
regulations, and accreditation visit Input, these schools were not subject to 
significant public pressure to change. In fact, a problem In these settings was 
to obtain a more accurate picture as to how laypeople saw the organization and 
what they expected of it. At the same time, no teacher or administrator Identified 
changes they wished to see but were hesitant to Implement for fear of disturbing 
the local corrmunlty (e.g., each school had an elective sex education course, 
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neither school had encountered a library censorship Issue). In other words, at 
this point in time, Ten Above and Ten Below were not faced with vulnerability 
problems (I.e., subjected to pressures that are incompatible with one's goals 
•without the capacity to resist) that urged on the organizations innovations they 
did not wish to develop or adopt (Sieber in Eidell & Kitchel, 1967:122-127). As 
ore of the principals put it. 

One thing I like about a rural school is that I'm in charge here. 
I have niy foot on the accelerator. I can channel change more 
here than in an urban or suburban setting. 

Given this picture, one clear message Is that educators in these kinds of 

settings bear a great responsibility for identifying school needs and initiating 

appropriate improvements. 

2. This writer was unable to identify any of the 80 innovations that related 
consciously and specifically to school philosophy and goals. None of them seemed 
counter to or incompatible with what "school is all about" but this implicit and 
"functional fit" was based more on intuition and experience than on a set of pre- 
existent goals. This finding is consistent with a similar outcome from the Daft 
i Becker, 1978:177; and Larson, 1982, studies of high schools. The "garbage can" 
process was much in evidence in these organizations: "Preferences are discovered 
through action as much as being the basis for action" (March & Olsen, 1979:25). 
Rationality, relating consequences systematically to objectives (March & Olsen, 
1975:70) was not the prevailing mode of behavior; however, organizational behavior 
at Ten Above and Ten Below was intentional (i.e., having meaning or purpose). 

3. Teachers were primarily responsible for mobilizing personal and organizational 
processes for voluntary innovations. These individuals were competent, veteran 
teachers (between the schools only two people had taught for less than four years), 
although their educational level (in contrast to Daft & Becker, 80) was not 
related to their being more or less inventive or adoptive than their peers. 

These outcomes support Fullan's (1982:46) contention that under the right condi- 
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tions, many teachers are willing to change at the classroom level. 
4, Changing to alternative currlcular content or Instructional methods requires 
knowledge about options. The findings Illustrate that at Ten Above and Ten Below 
the stimuli for Innovations were not imbedded In the rationalistic process that 
Is so highlighted In the organizational literature. This outcome Is consistent 
with other research that has examined problem solving behavior in schools (see 
Berman & McLaughlin, 1978:14, and the Abt studies of the Rural Experimental Schools 
Program, Rosenblum & Louis, 1981:255-260). Innovation and subsequent change were 
driven largely by intuition, hypothesizing, and experience, modalities that some 
writers are advocating as important ways through which to v.t1mulate organizational 
improvement (March & Olsen, 1979:78-79). 

However, to what degree is new information and knowledge critical to mobili- 
zation? How should it Interface with intuition, hypothesizing, and experiences? 
As Sieber points out, there is considerable reason to believe that an "enlightened" 
person through knowledge Is more likely to be an innovator (in Lehming & Kane, 
1981:148). Yet in these schools the manner in which ideas were garnered (Table 4) 
was quite haphazard. Given the constraints of geography and finances (to name but 
two of many) in a rural setting, could means such as the ERIC system, the National 
Diffusion Network (neither of which were mentioned by anyone in either school as a 
source of Ideas), teleconferencing, TV, and the traditional traveling library be 
used more effectively to enlighten educators about options to what is? When one 
considers the reality that a teacher's search for occupational knowledge is retarded 
by the individualism that characterizes the workplace plus the present rather than 
future orientation of the job (Lortle, 1975:212) finding ways to inject new Ideas 
into the organization is a task of some Import. 
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Incentives to Change 

A coninon axiom regarding organizations like schools which are concerned with 
molding people rather than objects, is that the special problems of motivational 
processes between clients served and those (in this case) educating, require that 
the latter possess wide discretionary power to act in order to maximize productive 
interaction (Katz & Kahn, 1978:159). To assess how teachers saw themselves in 
terms of job discretion they were asked to complete a "Sense of Autonony" scale 
which included 24 items relative to feelings about work, scored on a 1 (low) to 
6 (high) scale of autonorny (Packard, et. al., 1976:211-251). The results were: 

Table 5 
Sense of Work Autonon^y 

Mean Score 

Ten Above N ■ 33 4.5 

(out of possible 41) 

Ten Below N • 28 4.6 

(out of possible 37) 

- These scores support the pattern of teacher centered stimuli for innovation identi- 
fied in Table 3. Most teachers acted on the autonony they had to mobilize for 
innovation within the broad context of what they perceived as educational needs. 

Why, however, did they act? There may be many stimuli impinging on an 
individual who may feel quite autonomous, but there may be little incentive to 
change. Drawing on Lortie's classic study of the teaching profession and his 
instrumentation (1975:248-254), interviews were conducted with a select number of 
teachers relative to factors that were associated with motivation to change. Two 
key questions are mentioned here. ^ 

"What are the most important tasks you have to do as a teacher?" 

"What are the greatest satisfactions you get from teaching?" 
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Tabit 6 

Most Iia!»ertant Tasks To You As A Teacher 
N • 42 

Being a role model for kids, the dally contact 

with them, meeting their needs 26 

classes themselves 17 

planning and organizing each day 14 

prepare students for the future 4 

discipline and classroom management 4 

develop and update curriculum 4 

Table 7 

Greatest Satisfactions 
From Teaching 

N - 42 

seeing students do »m11 In school (learn, grow, 
develop) 31 

working with kids, Influencing their lives 18 

times off (primarily for one's mental health) 17 

control of job, variety to the day, prestige of 
teaching, ambience of the work is 

peer relations 10 

seeing students do well In later life 9 

feedback from kids 7 

teaching the subject 4 



Then, to gain further insight into this domain of attitudes and values, an 

additional question was asked (after Lortie). 

If you were given a gift for ten extra hours a week for work 
purposes (and were paid for it), how would you use it? (see 
Table 8) 




T«b1e 8 

A Gift OF Extra Work Hours 

(Z OP HOURS SELECTED OUT OF THE TOTAL HOUR BASE) 





Ten^J|ove 
isb hours 


Ten ^^low 

2^8 HOURS 


Class Preparation 


25 


18 


Curriculum Development 


22 


10 


COMMUNITY relations 


.05 


.04 


floRE Teaching 


10 


20 


School Management 


.06 


0 


Parent Conferences 


.02 


.05 


Counseling Students 


12 


28 


School Activities 


16 


13 


(Work with peers and prepare 
use of AV) 


.01 


.008 



Observations 

1. For Ten Above and Ten Below teachers, the driving forces for curricular and 
instructional innovation were rooted primarily in a variety of psychological 
factors. The data in Tables 6, 7, and 8 for secondary teachers are remarkably 
similar to what Lortie found In his research nn elementary schools. "The 
structure of teaching rewards, In short, favors emphasis on psychic rewards 
(1975;103)." Unlike extrinsic (money, prestige, power) and ancillary (work 
schedules, job security, time off) rewards which do not fluctuate very much and 
which an Individual cannot easily change, with a minimum of effort, task related 
satisfactions can often be Increased (Lortie, 1975:103). Hence, a relatively 
autonomous teacher can alter numerous dimensions of curriculum and Instruction 
which are within one's control or at least Influence, and If theT alterations (1. 
innovations) have an impact on one's relationships with students they enhance 
psychic rewards. 

This dynamic among highly autonomous teachers was In operation In these 
schools. Again to draw on Fullan (1982:46), under the right conditions, most 



teachers will be Innovative. In these high schools powerful local mobilization 
'incentives were in motion, Incentives that Sieber (in Lehming & Kane, 1981:144- 
166) states are often present in organizations but underutilized for such a 
purpose. Other research has demonstrated (Katz & Kahn, 1973:418) that Intrinsic 
factors associated with the job itself are important work motivators. What these 
data are saying, however. Is that for most teachers, as the tables Indicate, 
developing and updating curriculum per se was not seen as a highly Important 
task. Some other force must prod innovation In this arena. It may well be, 
though, that the same conclusion does not hold for Instructional change because 
change in this arena can have more Immediate "psychic payoff" for a teacher. Al- 
though not articulated as clearly as currlcular matters, to this researcher Instruc 
tional satisfaction was integral to a high percentage of staff statements that led 
to the categories In Tables 6 and 7. 

2. In these schools, one could argue that status quo oriented faculties were not 
a prime problem. Various stimuli and Incentives were present to mobilize change. 
Rather, a prime problem was to find ways to control and channel change In organi- 
zationally desired directions without suppressing Individually Imbedded motivation 
to innovate. 

3. If psychic rewards are important to the mobilization subprocess, then energy 
must be channeled in that direction. It cannot be If faculty find large portions 
of their time diverted to pupil control, discipline, and general managerial Issues. 
At Ten Above and Ten Below the organizational climates had telling effects on 
Innovation. Both schools were well managed, discipline problems were minimal (the 
researcher rarely heard of a teacher complaint on these scores), and the buildings 
were relatively free of vandalism. Hence teachers, the prime change agents, were 
relieved of the maintenance concerns they wished to be free of (see Tables 6, 7, 
and 8 of this study and Lortie, 1975:168' 186), and could focus their attention 

on the classroom and on currlcular and Instructional Improvement. 
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4. The principals (At this point It Is appropriate to discuss the principals. 
Certainly just running a well administered building would not In Itself have that 
much of an Impact on staff motivation to be Innovative.) 

Today's educational literature Is replete with references to the critical role 
principals play 1n building and maintaining an effective school and In aiding or 
Impeding the Improvement process. Indeed, as some wits put It, "We have rediscov- 
ered the princlpalshlp." This stress on a role, although highlighting the Impor- 
tant of leadership, can also result In a warping of expectations so that we begin 
to think that near miracles will occur If we can just find the "right" administrator. 
In fact, given the nature of the position with Its endless responsibilities and 
hectic work pace, most of the time "educational leadership happens when it happens 
at all, within the cracks and around the edges of the job (Miller and Lieberman, 
1982:366)". Whether or not such leadership is exerted, however, the research con- 
verges on the point that the principal has a significant Impact or the implementa- 
tion and continuation of any innovation (Fullan, 1982:140). 

The principals at Ten Above and Ten Below had been in their positions for 
six and seven years respectively. Both men were active and assertive individuals, 
were seen consistently out and around the school, were heavily Involved with staff 
and students, and were very concerned about and engaged in currucular and instruc- 
tional Improvement. The Ten Above principal was more of a "facilitator" in style, 
using a variety of strategies to organize and Influence teachers and relying exten- 
sively on teachers influencing peers (Fullan, 1982:138-139). He suiwnarized his 
approach to change thusly: 

What is my role in relation to change? I plant the seed and 
leave it there and water it from time to time. When it takes 
place you give away the ownership of It. The only people who 
may be aware of the change are those involved in the transaction. 

The Ten Below principal was more "directive" 1n style, tending to decide more 

himself as to what the change ought to be and then working to get faculty to follow 
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his tentative decisions (Fullan, 1982:138-139). This stateinent captures his 

change philosophy." 

The focus at Ten Below Is on change as a process and not so much 

as an event. People here have to come to feel that an Idea Is theirs 

before they'll move. Things happen subtlely^ In low key ways. 

Hovtever, although these were overall behavioral tendencies, each alternated much 

of the time between these styles* depending on the situation. 

The following conments by teachers represent how most faculty felt about 

their principals. 

(at Ten Above) 

He's very responsive and accommodating. He understands curriculum and 
knows what's going on here In detail down to the content of the novels 
we teach. 

I'm very dependent on him being willing to support an Idea and advocate 
for It. Without that backing after awhile you just give up. 

(at Ten Below) 

He's on top of the latest trends. He seems to read all the magazines. 
He challenges us to think about what we're doing. If we as a depart- 
ment don't buy It though, he doesn't force It on us. 

He's continually trying to upgrade curriculum. I have the feeling that 
he's never quite satisfied with what's going on. He wants excellence. 

These observations capture other dimensions of the principals' styles, 
dimensions that served to support and encourage the subprocess of mobilization 
that led to curricular and instructional Innovation. 
Imposed Innovations 

Two types of innovations were identified that had been Imposed on the total 
organization within the last five years. The first was Vermont Basic Competencies, 
a regulation passed by the State Board of Education in 1977 that mandated the 
teaching and testing of basic competencies In Vermont schools In the areas of 
reading, writing, speaking, listening, mathematics, and reasoning. All students, 
in order to graduate, were to master them beginning with the class of 1981 (with 
the exception of reasoning which was effective as of 1983). It wos left up to 
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each school to develop Its own system for Implementing the competencies, for 
monitoring student progress, for testing, and for record keeping. The second 
Innovation was PL 94-142 which also became effective In 1977. 

The principals of Ten Above and Ten Below took an active role in mobilizing 
their staffs relative to these coming changes in the system. In each school the 
Innovations met with a less than enthusiastic response from teachers. but there 
was no outright resistance. Each principal was clear and definitive about what 
^ these changes were, the intentions underlying them, that the organization had a 
responsibility to comply regardless of how people felt about the merits of the 
regulations and the law. and that compliance would be in good spirit and effec- 
tiveness. 

. Implementation 
"Attempting a Change in State" 

"Unlike mobilization, the subprocess of implementation has been studied ex- 
tensively during the past decade" (Berman in Lehming and Kane; 270). Fullan and 
Pomfret (1977;336). define implementation as the actual use of an innovation; 
what happens to it and to the people Involved with it as it is put into practice. 
Studies of implementation fall into two primary orientations: (1) fidelity in 
terms of the degree to which use corresponds to Intended or planned use as under- 
stood during mobilization; (2) process in terms of the dynamics of the processes 
at work during implementation (Fullan and Pomfret. 1977:340). This section will 
address the process orientation. 
The Concerns Based Adoption Model 

Ideally the analysis of implementation of the innovations described in the 
previous section would rely heavily on observation of them in use. However, time 
constraints prohibited systematic observation from being conducted. Therefore. 
In addition to examining relevant documents pertaining to these innovations, this 
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researcher decided to experiment with an adaptation of the Concerns Based Adoption 
Wodel (CBAM) developed at the R&D Center for Teacher Education at the University 
of Texas at Austin to examine Implementation phenomena via Instrumentation rather 
than observation. 



FiriURE 2 

THE CONCERNS-BASED ADOPTION MODEL 




CBAM Projict 

Reseirch and Development Center for Teacher Education 
The University of Texas at Austin 



Underlying the Model are four key assumptions; change 

1. Is a process and not an event, 

2. Is made by Individuals first, then Institutions, 

3. is a highly personal experience, and 

4. entails developmental growth In feelings and skills (Hall, 1979:2-3). 
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In the CBAM. the change facilitator Is the formal or Informal leader (e.g. 
principal, department chair, etc.) within or outside the organization who assumes 
an active role In facilitating adoption and in assisting individuals who are using 
the innovation or considering use to Increase their confidence and competence with 
the Innovation. Levels of Use identify the behaviors of people involved with an 
innovation. Stages of Concern relate to the feel^gs, perceptions, motivations, 
and attitudes of people who become aware of an innovation, approach use, and then 
use it (the process of implementation). Innovation Configurations is a means to 
measure the degree to which an innovation has been adapted since it was first 
implemented (the concept of fidelity). Lastly, information about concerns, use, 
and adaptation can be helpful to the facilitator who may be able to influence the 
use of the innovation. 

The LoU and SoC processes were applied to a number of innovations selected 
out of the total "innovation pool" at Ten Above and Ten Below. Selection was based 
on the author's judgment as to the specificity and substance of the innovations in 
terms of their potential for further examination via CBAM instrumentation. There 
were limitations in how the instruments were utilized. First, they are constructed 
to investigate the change process over time, developmental movement if you will. 
In this project they were applied just once to get a snapshot rather than a movie 
of individuals at a stage in development. Second, they are constructed to investi- 
gate the change process by analyzing innovations adopted or developed by groups of 
people in the organization, groups large enough to provide a statistically sound N. 
In this project they were applied to singular innovations (with the exception of 
the competencies and 94-142). Another limitation applies to the Open Ended State- 
ments of Concern interview. Unlike the LoU interview, it is not a rigorous instru- 
ment reconmended for application as a research tool, but it has been found helpful 
in assessing concerns (Newlove & Hall, 1976:2). Because interviews focused on 
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singular Innovations the researcher concluded that this more diagnostic oriented 

Interview was a more productive methodology to rely on as contrasted to the SoC 

questionnaire. 
Levels of Use 

A total of 53 "voluntary" and "Imposed" Innovations In use were examined 
through the Levels of Use Interview, a validated focused Interview that enables 
a researcher to assess the behavior of Individuals Involved In the use of an 
Innovation (Loucks, Newlove, and Hall, 1975). No attempt was made to select a 
stratified sample of Innovations In each category with the result that In some 
columns there are Ns of one. With the exception of the competencies, there was 
basically no comparability In length of use (as built Into LoU methodology) 
because these Individually adopted or developed changes had been In effect from 
a minimum of three months to four years. 

Figure 3 depicts the basic concept of LoU. Not Included in the schematic 
are seven categories of key functions associated with use of an innovation (e.g., 
knowledge about It, sharing information with others, planning). An interviewer 
can determine an LoU for each category and an overall LoU rating. As with SoC 
Instrumentation, detailed profiles of users can emerge from these interviews 
that can provide the innovator and change facilitator (e.g., teacher principal, 
department chair) with rich clinical type data about the change process. 



*Use of the LoU Interview technique as a research or evaluation tt)ol requires 
that the interviewer be trained and certified as an LoU interviewer. 
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Flqurt 3 
LEVELS OF USE OF THE INNOVATION: 
TYPICAL BEHAVIORS 



LEVEL OF USE 



BEHAVIORAL INDICES OF LEVEL 



VI RENEWAL 

V INTEGRATION 

IVB REFINEMENT 

IVA ROUTINE 

III MECHANICAL USE 

II PREPARATION 

I ORIENTATION 

0 NONUSE 



THE USER IS SEEKING MORE EFFECTIVE ALTERNA- 
TIVES TO THE ESTABLISHED USE OF THE INNOVA- 
TION. 

THE USER IS MAKING DELIBERATE EFFORTS TO 
COORDINATE WITH OTHERS IN USING THE INNOVATION. 

THE USER IS MAKING CHANGES TO INCREASE OUTCOMES. 

THE USER IS MAKING FEW OR NO CHANGES AND HAS 
AN ESTABLISHED PAHERN OF USE. 

THE USER IS USING THE INNOVATION IN A POORLY 
COORDINATED MANNER AND IS MAKING USER-ORIENTED 
CHANGES. 

THE USER IS PREPARING TO USE THE INNOVATION. 

THE USER IS SEEKING OUT INFORMATION ABOUT 
THE INNOVATION. 

NO ACTION IS BEING TAKEN WITH RESPECT TO THE 
INNOVATION. 



CBAH Project 

Rtseareh and Development Center for Teacher Education 
The University of Texas at Austin 



Tables 9 and 10 portray overall Levels of Use at Ten Above and Ten Below. 



Table 9 

Ten Above 
N > 29 



OVERALL LEVELS OF USE 



TYPES OF VOLUNTARY 
INNOVATIONS 



COURSE 










B 


3 






UNIT 










2 


3 






THEME 










2 








METHODS 1 
MATERIALS 










4 








IMPOSED 
INNOVATION 

BA^C 

COMPETENCIES 








1 


B 
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T«b1f 10 



T«n BtloM 



COURSE 




UNIT 



THEME 1 

METHODS ft 
MATERIALS 



IMPOSED 
INNOVATION 




Observations n 

1. The data reveal few "surprises." given the nature of the users and the Innova- 
tions themselves. Early LoU research demonstrated that after at least 3 cycles 

of use 30-40 percent of users were found to be at the routine level (Hall, et.al.. 
1975:7) and more current analyses continue to support that conclusion (Rutherford. 
1982). Also, one would expect a user who was an adopter or developer to be at 
least a Level IVA. It Is Interesting to observe that all teachers involved with 
an imposed innovation, in this case the Basic Competencies, were at a "routine" 
LoU IVA. 

2. To stimulate a user to move "up" to the next LoU usually takes some inter- 
vention by a change facilitator (someone other than the user him/herself). Al- 
though there is voluminous literature on educational change, there is a dearth 
of material focused specifically on types and processes of intervention (Hall, 
Zigarmi. Hord, 1979:105). 

At Ten Above and Ten Below the principal was the primary person and department 
chair second when it came to intervening (i.e.. "...an action or event or a set 
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of actions or events that Influences use of the innovation". Hall. Zigarmi. Herd. 
1979:110) with teachers on matters relating to curriculum and instruction. In 
each school chairs had part teaching assignments and had no responsibility for 
supervision and staff evaluation so» in general, were not seen by the principal or 
themselves as "line" officers with a right and duty to intervene in a peer's 
affairs. Much of the principals' intervention in innovation matters occurred in- 
directly through what might appear to be unrelated activities such as budgeting 
or scheduling, yet in countless subtle ways these activities were used to encourage 
or discourage teacher behavior that might lead to educational improvement. Here 
we are discussing the kinds of interventions principals may make with staff on a 
routine basis that, over time, can come to represent a host of marked or missed 
opportunities to facilitate change (see Principals as Change Facilitators, 1982). 
3. In each school there were illustrations of more systematic intervention with 
teachers by principals. At Ten Above (as is described In an upcoming section) the 
principal chaired all PL 94-142 staffings and through these had gained consider- 
able influence over his organization's delivery of services to students eligible 
for those services under the law. At Ten Below the principal had an evaluation 
and development session with most teachers every year, dependent on their employ- 
ment tenure. Through this process he could assess performance with that person, 
determine any needed areas of improvement, and set appropriate objectives. 

Although intervention per se was not a part of this research, the author's 
assessment is that with an appropriate intervention most staff who were at a 
routine level of performance had the potential to be moved to refinement, which 
should lead to some adaptation of the original change so that itS impact would 
be increased. In addition, refinement behavior can be an important source of 
revitalization and satisfaction for teachers who are in a profession where frus- 
tration and alienation are all too prevalent in the workplace (Fullan, 1982:118- 
119). It would seem that here supervisors have considerable opportunity to be 
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of assistance to their staff and to have an impact on organizational renewal. 

4. Analysis of the staff members who were at Level IVB indicates one general 
set of reasons as to why they were at a "refinement" rather than "routine" LoU. 
These teachers were excited by the innovation; they saw it as having a real effect 
on kids' learning; they f^lt considerable success with their students; the^^ saw 
the Innovation as having even more potential for having an Impact on the school. 
In sum, these people projected the "senje of efficacy" that comes through In the 
research as an Important factor In successful Implementation (Fullan, 1982:72). 

5. Although this study did not attempt to dissect each voluntary innovation in 
terms of innovation characteristics, It does appear that findings from the Imple- 
mentation literature have some explanatory value when analyzing change at Ten Above 
and Ten Below. This literature concludes that the following four innovation attri- 
butes relate to successful implementation: (1) need - teachers (users) perceive the 
change was needed; (2) clarity - the user Is clear as to what the essential features 
of the change are and what It means in practice; (3) complexity - the degree to 
which the change can be divided Into components, the degree to which It requires 
cooperation and conmuni cation with other organization members; and (4) practicality • 
the change Is seen by users as tangible, relevant, and of utility in a specific 
situation (Fullan, 1982:57-63). 

Given that these were voluntary changes, one would expect, therefore, that 
these attributes would be associated with what teachers had adopted or developed. 
These veteran educators had operatlonalized their own screening process through 
the application of these innovation characteristics. Overall one could conclude 
that these were primarily "simple" changes In that they were targeted on single 
classrooms and hence easier to implement than large-scale organization-wide changes 
(Fullan, 1982:59) (like the competencies and stafflngs). 

When we consider the strong norms of staff autonony at Ten Above and Ten Below, 
the "flat" structure of each school In terms of administrative assistance to the 
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principal (at Ten Above there was a full-time assistant principal and at Ten Below 
a part-time), the non-evaluation roles played by department chairs, the "loosely 
coupled" structure of schools like these (e.g., classrooms can operate relatively 
Independent of each other. It Is difficult to track the Impact of classroom level 
decisions on the rest of the organization, spans of control are large) Weick, 1982; 
Wniower, 1982), and the lack of central office personnel available to work with 
the principal, It Is not surprising that these kinds of innovations would be preva- 
lent. "Innovation type is also terribly important because Innovations have to 
fit the function of the territory (Daft & Becker, 1978:172)." 

It is also possible that these more singular Innovations were nurtured by the 
organizational structure and the staff autonoiny present and that, conversely, these 
Institutional features mitigated against more system-wide changes. Indeed one 
intriguing finding from the Abt studies of the Rural Experimental Schools (RES) 
program was that high levels of autononiy were negatively related to comprehensive 
change and that bureaucratic type structures were supportive of them (Rosenblum 
and Louis, 1981:258). The time, energy, persistence, and know-how necessary to 
implement the competencies and the staffings, point to the reality of schools 
possessing these autononiy features being hesitant to take on other large-scale 
changes innovations such as those promoted by the RES program (e.g., career 
education, personalized education, diagnostic instruction). 
6. In sum, it should be pointed out that these observations about principal 
behavior are not inconsistent with the previous discussion about teacher autonon\y 
and staff initiative; principal intervention, in other words, can occur in a 
multitude of modes that may often appear to be unconnected to organizational 
change. A key point here is whether the administrator, when Intervening in such 
ways, see his/her actions as closely or remotely linked to matters of curriculum 
and instruction. 
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Some nagging questions emerge from this brief analysis. Is It true as some 
researchers assert (Fullan. 1982:59; Rosenblum & Louis. 1981:16), that "simple" 
changes like these at Ten Above and Ten Below do not make much of a difference 
In the quality of education offered? Considering the general resource limitations 
of rural schools, are they, therefore, programmed for small-scale versus large- 
scale change with the result that superior education can rarely be offered in 
those settings? This "impact" issue is extremely difficult to address in the 
context of these voluntary changes because the root question, "Toward what end?" 
was rarely raised publicly in these organizations. Consequently, to what degree 
do these innovations represent progress on the road to educational excellence? 

Stages of Concern (from Interviews) 

Figure 4 
STAGES OF CONCERN: 
TYPICAL EXPRESSIONS OF CONCERN ABOUT THE INNOVATION 



STAGES OF CONCERN 



EXPRESSIONS OF CONCERN 



I 
H 
P 
A 
C 
T 



T 
A 



6 REFOCUSING 

5 COLLABORATION 

4 CONSEQUENCE 

3 MANAGEriENT 

2 PERSONAL 

1 INFORMATIONAL 

0 AWAREHESS 



I HAVE SOME IDEAS ABOUT SOMETHING 
THAT WOULD WORK EVEN BEHER. 

I AM CONCERNED ABOUT RELATING WHAT 
I AM DOING WITH WHAT OTHER INSTRUC* 
TORS ARE DOING. 

HOW IS HY USE AFFECTING KIDS? 

I SEEM TO BE SPENDING ALL HY TIME 
IN GEHING MATERIAL READY. 

HOU WILL USING IT AFFECT HE? 

I WOULD LIKE TO KNOW MORE ABOUT IT. 

I AM NOT CONCERNED ABOUT IT (THE 
INNOVATION). 



CBAM Project 

Reseerch end Development Center for Teacher Education 
The University of Texes et Austin 
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The results of the Open Ended Staten^ents of Concern interview are depicted 
In Tables 11 and 12. 



Tible 11 

TEN ABOVE 
N - 29 



Types of 
Vol unti ry 
Innovations 




TA6ES OF CONCERN 



f «<r / or 



Course 



Unit 



Theme 



Methods I 
Materials 



Imposed 
Ini^vatlon 

Basic 

Competencies 



Types of 

Voluntary 

Innovations 



Table 12 

TEN BELOW 
N » 24 



%mi% OF CONCERN 



Course 



Unit 



Theme 



Methods I 
Materials 



Technology 



Imposed ^ 
Innovation 

Basic 

Competencies 



J L 



10 
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Observations 

Although the total SoC score from the Open Ended Statements of Concern Inter- 
view Is not as useful a measure of concerns as Is the Individualized analysis of 
Stages of Concern through a developmental "concerns profile," It has proven to be 
helpful In assessing concerns (Newlove & Hall, 1976:2), In this case at a moment 
In time, the fall of 1981. 

1. The relatively veteran faculty who were the population studied, did not 
have concerns about the nature of the Innovation Itself. Rather some 
were having Intense feelings about the management of the change, (I.e., 
handling of time, materials, or other logistical matters.) Examples 

of Stage 3 concerns are: 

a. two teachers were trying to find ways to coordinate use of 
a new text. 

b. a teacher responsible for implementing Basic Competencies 
felt that "I didn't go into secondary education to teach 
elementary school material. All I seem to do is file stuff." 

c. a teacher teaching a new course with a group of low achievers, 
was having strong feelings about how to organize and deliver 
the content so as not to "bore the kids," have them lose 
Interest, and consequently result in discipline problems. 

d. a teacher of science was trying to find ways to bring more 
guest speakers to class, to get students out on field trips 
to apply course learnings, and to manage these activities 
with "less hassle." 

2. Other staff were concerned with the Impact of their work on the student. 
Research on the concerns concept Indicates that, in general, as people 
gain experience and knowledge and skill, they move in development toward 
impact level stages (Hall, George, and Rutherford, 1979:6). Examples 
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of stage 4 concerns are: 

a. a science teacher who was Integrating "current issue" type material 
Into her class (e.g.. genetic counseling, euthanasia, holistic 
health) said that "Kids In a rural area need to be made aware of 
controversial Issues." 

b. a teacher of a new social studies unit asked. "Of what benefit will 
this material be to this advanced group?" 

c. a teacher in industrial arts was wondering how he'd stimulate and 
sustain student Interest in new material because "Their Interest 
controls the whole thing. The r^ore they're into it the better it 
works for them." 

d. a teacher implementing Basic Competencies was concerned that the 
competencies didn't stifle her creativity with students by subtlely 
becoming the central focus of a course. 

Given the individualistic, single classroom nature of the teaching pro- 
fession, it is not surprising to see only one teacher at Stage 5. 
collaboration, and none at the refocusing level. As Fullan (1982:119) 
has pointed out. cultural conditions and practicality concerns mitigate 
against teachers taking the initiative to promote change beyond their 
classroom. 

The concerns surfaced through these Open Ended Statements of Concern 
interviews show clearly that the subjective dimension of teaching, its 
phenomenology, is critical to understand before an administrator engages 
in efforts to change "what is" (Fullan. 1982:120). The notion that 
change is a very personal experience for each person Involved in it 
underlies the CBAM model. CBAM stresses that "...it is the person's 
perceptions that stimulate concerns, not necessarily the reality of the 
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the situation (Hall. George, & Rutherford, 1979:5). And, as Hall and 
Loucks caution, the concerns that administrators or staff developers 
have may not be the same as those of teachers, and within any group, 
even one Involved with the same innovation, there will be a variety 
of concerns (1978:53). Implementation, then, can flounder on the rock 
of erroneous assumptions about concerns. 
Stages of Concern (from questionnaire) 

As mentioned In an earlier section, only two "Imposed" Innovations were 
Identified In each school that In turn affected, in theory, the whole organization. 
These were Vermont Basic Competencies and PL 94-142 stafflngs, both of which 
allowed considerable room for local adaptation. Here use of the Stages of Concern 
questionnaire, a 35-1tem validated Instrument, was appropriate In order to 
elicit further understandings about Implementation. To reiterate an earlier limi- 
tation, however, the Instrument was applied Just once rather than several times 
over at least a few months period. Hence tho data that follow are not developmental. 

In both schools the Ilw^llsh, mathematics, social studies, and science depart- 
ments were responsible for Implementing the competencies which Involved the teaching 
and testing of the material and the monitoring of the system. Other departments 
were not Involved directly with this Innovation. It was a different matter with 
94-142, which In theory could affect every staff member, depending on whether they ** 
had some responsibility for a youngster who was eligible for special education 
services. In reality, due to their assignment, (e.g., basic math or English vs. 
calculus or French) some teachers had considerable contact with these students 
because they were enrolled In class and consequently had weekly high (3 to 4), 
moderate (1 to 2), or no contact with these students during peak staffing times 
(usually the fall and spring).* Due to space limitations, what will be described 

*Under the law the only people required to participate in a staffing are the special 

educator, a teacher who has the student In class, and one other person, usually a 

counselor. Ten Above and Ten Below had participation expectations that required 

that other staff plus the parents be Involved In stafflngs. What needs to be pointed 
out 1$ thflt rarely did a parent attend, despite extensive efforts on the part of 
the special educator, counselor, and principal to get them to do so. 
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next are group data (see Figures 5 i 6) relating only to the teachers responsible 
for Implementing competencies and staff highly Involved with staffings. Far more 
clinical type diagnosis could be done with individual SoC profiles, but this study 
has focused on the group level. 



Figure S 

The Concerns of Ten Above and Ten Below Teachers of English* Math* Science* and 
Social Studies About Implementing Basic Competencies. 
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Figure 8 

Tht Conctms of Ttn Abovt and Ttn Mo^ Staff Highly Involvtd in P.L. 94-142 
Staffing!. 
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Observations 

1. It Is Important to stress the fact that higher or lower concerns are not 

synononious with "good or bad" feelings. What the scores Indicate Is the Intensity 

of concerns at a moment In time for an individual experiencing change, the higher 

the score the stronger the feelings, thoughts, or considerations and conversely 
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with a lower score.* Higher and lower are not absolute but relative to other stage 
scores for that person. And what may be a high percentile of Intensity for one 
person may be the lowest concern for anothe>^ (Hall . George, and Rutherford. 1979:31). 

2. Basic Competencies 

The following factors, drawn from Interviews, documents, and limited observa- 
tion are offered as reasons for the differences In the SoC profiles. 

Ten Above (N « 19) 

- a three page, detailed set of Instruc- 
tions on managing the competencies was 
available to staff Including how to 
record pupil progress. 

- each dept. responsible for competency 
implementation had at least one teacher 
(some had two) assigned to a Competency 
Class in place of a regular class assign- 
ment. Hence using this period In combin- 
ation with one's regular unassigned period 
a teacher was able to take youngsters out 
of study hall who were in need of more 
help with BC s. Teachers felt that they 
were able to contact "905J" of kids in 
need of assistance. 



Ten Below (N « 14) 

a one page, less detailed set of 
Instructions was available which 
did not address Items such as 
record keeping. 

The English and math depts. had 
a teacher assigned to a "lab" In 
place of a regular class assignment. 
This period was used similarly to 
what was done at Ten Above. Teachers 
felt that there were still "many" 
kids that they were not able to 
assist. 



Competency tests were In place In all 
depts. responsible for BCs. and were 
being used with results recorded. 
The principal used these results to 
follow up on problem students and to 
Identify weak spots In the BC system. 

Each dept. was required to keep a BC 
file on each student for whom It had 
responsibility which was used in 
combination with a once a year com- 
puter print-out. A typical teacher 
coiment on the files was. "I trust 
them more than the print-out as I 
know they are my entrees." These 
were kept up-to-date and monitored 
periodically by the principal, who 
also monitored the system through 
print-out data. 



Tests were In place in English, 
math, and social studies* and 
were being used with results 
recorded. The principal used 
these results similarly to the 
Ten Above principal. 

File folders were kept on a 
voluntary basis by the English, 
math, and social studies depts. 
Computer print-outs were provided 
quarterly. The principal monitored 
the system through the print-outs. 



"According to CBAM stafl^. a difference of at least ten percentile points is an" 
important difference In terms of concerns. 
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3. Staffings* 

Ten Above (N « 15) 

- Four pages of detailed Instructions 
on placement procedures, staffing 
procedures, and staffing protocol 
were available to staff. 

- The written material made It clear 
that any staff member Identified 
as "regularly In contact" with the 
student was required to attend. 
Aqyone not attending, "... will 

be so noted on the record." 

- Stafflngs were held before school, 
were limited strictly to 30 minutes, 
and were taped. People attending 
arrived on time and did not leave 
early. 



Ten Below (N « 5) 

No written Instructions were 
Jivallable to staff. 



"Required attendance" was stated 
verbally and In writing by the 
principal and the Resource Room 
teacher. 



Stafflngs were held after school, 
often started late, and often ran 
over the set time frame. People 
attending sometimes arrived late 
and left early. 



The principal regularly chaired 
stafflngs. Of 106 stafflngs 
between 1/28/80 and 10/15/81 
he chaired 103. He once stated, 
"I take a trip every time we have 
a staffing. It is the one place 
where professionalism really comes 
through day after day." 

At least five days before a staffing, 
the Resource Room teacher notified 
on paper those people who were to 
attend. This notice Instructed 
these Individuals to come prepared 
to discuss the strengths and weak> 
nesses of the student and tentative 
recommendations. 



The principal only attended 
when requested by the Resource 
Room teacher. 



At least five days before a 
staffing, the Resource Room Teacher 
notified on paper those people who 
were to attend. 



*The difference In the N s of teachers highly Involved In stafflngs was due to: 

a. at Ten Above, although 94-142 requires only one staffing every three years 
on an eligible student* they were held every year and any teacher who had 
that Individual In class was required to be present. Therefore, many teachers 
In grades 9-12 were Involved. There weri also numerous requests for stafflngs 
from teachers, 

b. At Ten Below, because students were cominq right from the three feeder eleftajn- 
tdry school 'nto the 7th grade, the focuu cf stafflngs In the fall of '81 was 

on junior ^ j^n kids. Therefore, only a small N of teachers were highly Involved. 
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3. Staffings (continued) 



- The Resource Room teacher was 
beginning to observe eligible 
students in regular classrooms 
on a systematic basis. 



- There was no systematic observation 
of eligible students in regular 
classrooms. 



- The Resource Room teacher was 
starting her third year full- 
time on the job. 



- The Resource Room teacher was 
starting her first year full- 
time on the job. 



.4. There are several reasons for the differences in how these imposed innovations 
were implemented. One is a set of logistical factors (e.g., bus arrival and school 
starting time) that affected implementation. A second is the human factor of what 
personnel are available at a particular moment in organization history who can 
assume responsibility for a school-wide change effort, (e.g., a veteran vs. less 
experienced staff member). Another revolves around the administrative and educa- 
tional philosophies of the principals as reflected by: (1) the degree to which 
professionals need specificity in directions and monitoring when implementing an 
imposed innovation; (2) the degree to which an administrator should intervene in 
a change situation; (3) the degree to which an administrator could (or was inclined) 
to allocate personal time to these kinds of needs; and (4) the degree to which 
innovations like these were seen as integral rather than adjunct to existing programs. 
5. Throughout this subprocess of implementation, one can see the thread of in- 
fluence of administrators. A dilemma for them was how much to intervene with staff 
in some dimension of implementation. "The psychological and sociological problems 
of change which confront the principal are at least as great as those that confront 
the teachers (Full an, 1982:71 )." 



The essence of institutionalization is the decision to continue what has been 
started, to establish new routines built around what has been implemented. Accordi 
to Derman (in Lehming and Kane, 1981; 270) this subprocess has received "scant 
attention" In education or in other fields. The three pages devoted to the subject 



Institutionalization 



II 



Stabilizing a Change in State 
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in the latest comprehensive volume on change (Fullan, 1982; 76-78), attests to 
this conclusion. 

As we have seen, within the last five years, other than the Basic Competencies 
and staffings, there were no school-wide Imposed Innovations at Ten Above or Ten 
Below that required a "continue" or "discontinue" decision. Therefore, this section 
win focus on voluntary innovations, the vast majority of which revolved around 
individual teachers or individuals affiliated with colleagues in a department 
arrangement. 

Continuation 

Other than the ten year self evaluation conducted in preparation for a visit 
by a regional accreditation team, neither school had developed a systematic 
means by which to decide what aspects of curriculum and Instruction to retain. 
As was discussed earlier regarding mobilization, school philosophy and goals were 
not apparent as reference points for decision-making for that subprocess and 
neither did they' play a publicly articulated role in institutionalization. Rather 
the "choice opportunities" (March and Olsen, 1979:27) that presented themselves 
popped up at sundry times and decisions were made accordingly. As we shall see, 
decisions revolved primarily around when something should be considered for dis- 
continuation. When one considers the "busy" environment of schools, the sheer 
volume of human Interaction that occurs, and the fatiguing pace of work (Pellegrin 
in Dubin, 1976:353-355) it is understandable that there is minimal energy left to 
engage in discussions about continuation. What energy is available is allocated 
to what rises to the top of the pile of problems and choice opportunities, and 
"what" rises is very dependent on 

... a relatively complicated intermeshing of the mix of choices available 
at any one time, the mix of problems that have access to the organization, 
the mix of solutions looking for problems, and the outside demands on 
the decision-makers. (March and Olsen, 1979:36). 
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Discontinuation 

Table 13 summarizes curricular or Instructional innovations discontinued 
within the last five years (as best determined by the available data). 

Table 13 
Innovitions Dropp ed 

Ten Above 

« Courses 26 

Units 2 

Table 14 lists the reasons giyen by school personnel for dropping what was 
once viewed as an innovation. 

Table 14 

Reasons for Dropping a Curricular 



or Instructional Innovation* 
N - 67 

- Material too difficult for students 3 

- Enrollment decline 2 

- Loss of staff 2 

- Lack of student interest 2 

- Boring material, couldn't get speakers, cost 

of film rental 2 

- Students procrastinated on doing work 2 

- Coitnunity rtaction to kids out in town during 

the day 1 

- No time to do justice to material 1 

- M^'orial covered in another class 1 



*5l interviewees could not Identify an Innovation dropped within 
the last five years. 

Observations 

1. In a high school dropped courses can be tracked by examining programs of study. 
Technological innovations dropped can usually be observed. Virtually impossible 
to track are changes such as units of study, themes, or methods and materials. 



Ten Below 
23 
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Hence memory, which we know is far from reliable, becomes the key retrieval mechan- 
' ism. Considering the sheer number of innovations identified in each organization, 
it seems reasonable to conclude that over five years more things were dropped than 
could be remembered in order to make room for the new, or a lot of curriculum and 
instructional adaptation took place to absorb the "add ons." 

2. More courses were dropped (49) than were added (28). A great deal of this 
change can be attributed to the elimination of electives in English and Social 
Studies which had become quite popular in the early 70s. By the middle of the 
decade the "Back to Basics" movement had begun, and these fields were early targets 
of criticism for allowing too much student choice and thus permitting many kids 

to avoid taking more "rigorous" courses. The locus of these changes was within 
subsystems of the schools and keyed off of "discontent" phenomena linked vaguely 
to organizational philosophy and goals. This subsystem route illustrates one 
advantage of a loosely coupled structure which is to enable change to occur in one 
part of the organization in response to environmental pressures while other parts 
can remain stable (Weick, 1982:674). 

3. At Ten Above and Ten Below course level changes did not occur on a matching 
or one to one basis. In many instances a dropped course was merged in some way 
with an existing or new course (e.g.. Introduction to Physical Science, required 

of all 9th graders, became basic chemistry, physics, and biology electives, American 
Government content absorbed partially into Introduction to Social Studies and 
partially into U.S. History). Such processes enabled many discontinuation decisions 
to be made relatively easily within the organization by educators. 

4. The list of "reasons for dropping an innovation" illustrates again that a 
rationalistic process of goal setting, needs assessment, program development, 
program implementation, and evaluation was not operational in these schools. It 

is also interesting that financial factors and staff turnover, the two main reasons 
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given In the literature for discontinuation (Fullan. 1982:76-77). were not predomi- 
nant at Ten Above and Ten Below. The literature focuses on schools that received 
federal project money and when the "soft" money was gone the LEA did not pick up 
the difference. At Ten Above and Ten Below such money was scarce, and within the 
last five years there had been minimal staff turnover. 

5. Previous data Indicates that a major reason for the continuation of most inno- 
vations at Ten Above and Ten Below was the fact that the vast majority had been 
adapted or developed by teachers rather than having been Imposed (see Table 2. p.6). 
Also, the ones implemented had been stimulated mainly by the very personalized 
forces of student attitudes, behavior, or need (see Table 3. p. 9). Hence there was 
a psychological Investment In the voluntary Innovations that served as a strong 
underpinning for their institutionalization. The decided absence of opportunistic 
reasons for change In these schools (I.e.. to secure grant monies or to placate 

a community group) (Berman & McLaughlin. 1978:14). Is telling In relationship to 
the Innovations in use. 

6. During the subprocess of Institutionalization, the most visible Impact of the 
principals was on decisions to retain or drop courses. As was mentioned In th? 
section on mobilization (see p. 7). Identifying the less obvious Innovations (e.g.. 
teaching methods or styles) where the principals had a definite effect was quite 
difficult. The sarne conclusion holds for non-course Innovations. Given the roles 
these men played In their organizations plus the ways In which they were viewed by 
most of their faculties (see p. 18). It seems safe to assume that they were "causal" 
factors in a high percentage of instances where Institutionalization occurred. 
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Conclusions 

This project has resulted in many findings that illustrate the utility of 
applying the framework of mobilization, implementation, and institutionalization 
to studying processes of curricular and instructional change. Most of the inno- 
vations identified by the research supported the assertions underlying these 
subprocesses of change, namely that change is rarely a linear movement from one 
discrete stage to another but instead is usually an intricate, ongoing series of 
actions and activities. The findings also demonstrate that the emerging concepts 
in the organizational literature of "garbage can" processes and "loosely coupled" 
structures are very related to these subprocesses. 

The Concerns Based Adoption Model proved to be an effective vehicle through 
which to gain further understanding of the dynamics of change and innovation 
associated with mobilization, implementation, and institutionalization. 
Most of the assumptions underlying the Model were supported by the data. 

Change at Ten Above and Ten Below was primarily a process rather than an event; 
change was made primarily by individuals first and then their institutions; change 
was a highly personal experience. 

Teachers emerged from the research as critical actors in the adoption or 
development of voluntary innovations and in their subsequent implementation and 
continuation. Change in these schools was very much from the "bottom up" but 
principals played important roles throughout all three subprocesses, sometimes 
by being quite proactive in initiating innovation and sometimes by just being 
supportive and helpful to staff. They were active and assertive people who placed 
curricular and instructional improvement high on their list of priorities. They 
choose an administrative style that put them squarely in the mainstream of educa- 
tionally related activities. 

The project portrayed the reality that change and innovation occur within a 
complex social system where relationships between educators, students, and lay- 
people and functions such as budgeting, scheduling, and supervision are often 
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confounding factors to effecting school Improvement. Failure to consider these 
factors and to work with them virtually assures that little voluntary Innovation 
will take place. 

Other than two Imposed Innovations. Basic Competencies and stafflngs. the 
bulk of Innovations at Ten Above and Ten Below were Initiated from within the 
organizations. There appeared to be little external pressure on them to change. 
Ruralness In Itself did not emerge as a major factor aiding or Impeding change. 
Because this question was pursued only relatively briefly with administrators and 
staff (the community and students were not studied formally). U Is possible that 
more subtle aspects of ruralness were at work than "met the eye." It Is also 
conceivable that regional high schools like Ten Above and Ten Below are more 
"distanced" from their constituencies and local environmental forces than are 
single community high and elementary schools and thus are less vulnerable to 
external pressures. Whatever the explanation, considerable change had occurred 
in these schools over a five year period and their current characteristics are 
a strong indication that they possess the means. Inclination, and will to continue 
to improve the quality of education delivered to the youth they serve. The evi- 
dence is clear, however, that such Improvement will be Incremental rather than 
radical in flavor/ reform rather than revolution will prevail. 

"It is frustrating to close on a note of irresolution, of Ignorance about 
probable futures. Yet one thing seems likely: social Institutions, like high 
schools, have changed slowly; In the next generation, they are likely to be 
more similar to the way they were in the previous generation than they are likely 
to be different. I say this In neither comfort nor despair but merely in recog- 
nition. In truth, fish do not fly. birds do not bark, and dogs do not sing; 
at least, not In our time." (Ducharme. 1981:29). 
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THE FUNCTIOKIKG OF SCHOOL PRINCIPALS IN RELATION TO LAKGE-SCALE CHANGE 
EFFORTS IN THE NETHERLANDS 

Dr. Rudolf van den Berg* 

ABS TRACT ; 

In tht Ntthtrltnds^ atny coaplex Innovations trt btli% pltctd la Itrgt miabtrt of achoolt. Mtv 
ttrittglti art ntcdtd to oupport thcM vidt-actlt optrttlons. Oot laportant problra la hoi# to Mat 
tha naada of taacbara and achoola Involvad In chai^a. To find a aolutloo to thla problra Intarnal 
chania aganta (achooZ principal a) and axtarnal cUnga aganta ara bali^ tralnad In tha uaa of tha 
CoDcaroa-Baaad Adoption Hodal (CBAM). Thla papar rtporta on a atudy of tha laplaaantatloo precaaa In 
prlaary achoola vbara tha Innovatloo ma taaa bulltfl?M(» aa ona aap^rt of tha oraanltatlooal dlaan- 
aloo of tha achool. 

In thla atudy txtarnal aganta and prlnclpala vara glvan CBAM tralnli« at tha baglnnlf^ of tha 
achool yaar and wtra provldad Inforaatlon about tha taachara In tarva of thalr Stagaa of CoiKarn and 
tavala of Uaa. Sata i«ara than collKtad on tha Intarvantlona Mada by tha prlKlpala ualng tha CiAM 
concapt of Intarvantlona. Evary two sontha thara uara dlacuaalona of tha Intarvantlooa with tha 
chania a|»>Ha, conductad by tha raaaarchara. Intarvantlona aada and thalr ralatlonahlp to chai^aa lo 
taachara' Stagaa of Concarn and Lavala of Uaa ara praaantad. 

1 INTRODUCTION: THE DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 
!•! Alms of the developnent project! 

As early the nlneteen'-flftlee, experiments and project! nere 
started upon vhose aim was to Integrate infanr. education (A«-6 year 
olds) with junior education (6-12 year olds). During the sixties and 
seventies, the Idea continued to grow that children should have an 
uninterrupted process of development between the ages of 4 and 12 
years and that the way to achieve this was by a highly Individualised 
and differentiated edtxatlonal programme. In 1976, the national 
authority drew up a framework for a number of projects, the so-called 
development projects* 

The purpose of these was to see how this Integration of Infant and 
junior schools could be Implemented both educationally and organ- 
isationally* The framework also provided for the development of school 
curricula, process elaborations and materials that could be useful to 
other schools, especially local and regional ones* For the purpose of 
the project, the primary school had to fulfil four functional 
requirements: 

• Internally, Its organization and educational design must be devel- 
oped in a way that would give expression to Its own Individual con*- 
cepts but would maintain the existing image of the primary school; 

* Thla raport i#aa praparatad in eoUaboration vlth Jan Arta and Piat 
a Hamallni i#ho ara Jointly raaponalbla for raaaarchlnajht proiact* 
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• its relitlonihlp with other achooli in the locality oust be en> 
thuilmtlc and outgoing ao that experiences and resulta could be 
ahared; 

. wherever poaalble, the results of the projects should be reflected 
In the national development of sch^'>l curricula, tests and coun- 
selling aodels; 

• the experience of the experlnental prlnary schools oust serve as a 
guide to the national authorities In the planning of future policy. 

It Is clear fron these functional requlrenents that the projects would 
have to Include all the schools In its plans for Innovation. Not only 
oust It provide guidance In the developnent of the Individual school 
according to Its needs. It aust also act as a stlnulus to the develop- 
nent of other schools. In the framework of the project, these two as- 
pects are referred to as the Impulse function and the motor function. 
Between 1979 and 1983, a start was made on 153 development projects 
that covered a wide range of content matter. 

1»2 Large-scale strategy and the help requirement In five develop- 
ment projects 

The development projects have a number of features that are charac- 
teristic of large-scale Innovation projects (Van den Berg ct al., 
1981). Briefly, they are as follows. 

Firstly, there is a complex of abstractly-formulated alms which the 
schools elaborate according to their own context. Secondly, the Inno- 
vation Is Introduced In separate phases . The project Is allotted a 
certain period of time per school and It starts with a limited number 
of schools. Gradually more and more are added. This raises the ques- 
tion of how best to disseminate results, materials and products. 
Thirdly, and apart from these school-orlentatad activities, there are 
external activities In the framework of the so-called Impulse and mo- 
tor function. These extra-school activities are expected to Include 
consultation and collaboration not only between schools but also be- 
tween then and the change agents. The question then arises of how to 
co-ordinate the various Interventions of schools and change agents. 
Lastly, the plans cover a long period of tine; processes that will 
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'"^^ y**^« to complete. This is because they embrace a bundle of inno- 
vations that will have an impact on several different fields of acti- 
vity. 

An additional complicating factor is that the bundle of proposed 
changes will have a different content for each school. If real changes 
are to be effected there must be a positive acceptance of interven- 
tions. These must be flexible enough to allow for modification to the 
problems of a particular teacher and a particular school; they must 
allow teachers to take their own Initiatives and to make extensive 
adjustments of the proposed Innovations to suit their own Individual 
situations. 

The upshot of all this was that the Catholic Pedagogic Center» one 
of three national pedagogic centers in the Netherlands » was asked to 
assist with five development projects. A preliminary examination on 
our part revealed that, in the matter of team building, the needs, 
expectations and problems of the school teams in these five projects 
were somewhat different. Almost all the schools related team building 
to aspects of educational content. They linked it to open education, 
world orientation, project education and so on. Typical problems were 
the functioning of working parties and project groups within the 
schools and the relationship of these groups to the team as a whole. 
In some cases there seemed to be a lack of trust. Apart from this 
there were problems of an organizational nature such as how to co- 
ordinate appointments, how to lead a team without assu'ur an author- 
itative attitude, how to act upon particular princlpl, ' ,i decision 
making and how to carry certain responsibilities beyond the confines 
of the class. 

In short, the five de <jlopment projects had problems with the 
commitment of everyone involved in them. There were also objections 
from the change agents and the school principals about the"^ form of 
process guidance practised in their schools. Increasingly they felt 
the need for systematic help from a national support organization. In 
the Autumn of 1980 and the Spring of 1981 we held our first meetings 
to analyze this call for help. 
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2 THE SUPPORT PROCEDURE 



2.1 External iupport aod Internal facilitating 

There Is a vide network of educational guidance services In the 
Netherlands giving assistance to as aany schools as possible In their 
geographical area, often on a contractual basis. Besides these there 
are three national pedagogic centers one of vhose tasks It Is to sup«* 
port members of the regional guidance services. This Is done by neans 
of courses^ seminars , meetings and on-the-job assistance. People en- 
gaged in these services and centers are external change agents. In 
general it Is their task to support and retrain the Internal change 
agents and to design different kinds of support programmes. The inter- 
nal change agents for their part, are in a better position to further 
the desired renewals there , on the spot since they are better able to 
understand developments taking place within the schools. This division 
of tasks was endorsed by Miles , Fullan and Taylor (1980) in their 
**State of the art of organisation development**. Emrick and Peterson 
(1978) also observed in their study of dlsseminatory strategies that 
the strength of external supporters lies in their status of 
** outsider** I **generalist'* and **no power to mandate change**. Internal 
change agents %rork well when dealing with factors Which can have either 
a positive or a negative influence on changes within the school- 

In giving our support it was our aim to promote functional co- 
ordination between external supporters and internal change agents. The 
external supporters came from the staff of the Catholic Pedagogic Cen- 
ter and the five educational support services participating In this 
project. The group of internal change agents was made up of school 
principals. One of the tasks allotted to the people from the Catholic 
Pedagogic Center was that of designing i implementing and evaluating 
the course and the accompanying strategy (see par. 2. 2). This sub-group 
of external supporters seldom visited the schools- Those from the edu** 
catlonal guidance centers» on the other hand, were chiefly engaged in 
helping the school principals there on the job. For Instance i they 
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had to assist the principals with the feedback of research data to the 
team nenbers in the school and to describe the interventions (see 
par. 3). In this way they were actually fulfilling an "inside outsider 
role" (Taylor, 1979, p.l28). 

2.2 Mmn and strategies 

The alBS of the support given in this project were as follows. 
The first ain was to give school principals aore Insight into the 
possible ways of creating a team taking in consideration the theoreti- 
cal assuaptions of the concerns-based adoption nodel. Secondly it was 
the intention to improve the skills of principals in guiding a school 
team through this process of team building. In particular we wanted to 
assist the further development of school principals in this respect. 
With the use of CBAM instruments we hoped to enable school principals 
to suit their interventions as far as possible to the needs of the 
teams. 

In order to achieve these aims we designed the following strat- 
egies. At the beginning of the 1981/82 achool year we organised a two- 
day seminar for the principals of the project schools. In these two 
days the participants were introduced into the inatruments, procedures 
and techniques of the CBAM. Thus they became familiar with the concept 
of concern, with the questionnaire "Stages of concern", with the set 
of Instruments used to analyze the levels of use of an innovation and 
with the "Levels of use of an innovation" chart. In the course of the 
school year we then organized three workshops In order to exchange 
experiences and to discuss concrete situations. These discussions were 
mostly the outcome of feedback of research data that we had collected. 
This included data from the questionnaire "Stages of concern", from 
interviews concerning levels of use, and data on the interventions 
designed by the principals themselves. Here it should be noted that 
the Interview data was doubly analyzed - both quantitively ard quali- 
tatively. The quantitlve analysis provided us with tables and histo- 
grams. With the use of a team building matrix the qualitative analysis 
Indicated what had been said on the subject of team building. Support 
from the Catholic Pedagogic Center ended with a conference aimed at 
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finding a follovmp procedure for this project. The participante vere 
given the evaluation data of the end eituation from which they were 
able to get a better insight into hov interventions could be planned 
in the future. They vere assured of K.P.C. Ufter-care^ in the fora of 
a limited number of school visits. 

At the beginning of the school year ve carried out a preliminary 
assessment in the schools in order to facilitate the necessary feed* 
back in the workshops. The idea of this vas to map out the different 
school situations regarding general involvement in the process of team 
building and the use made by everyone of this process* With regard to 
the feelings» problems and perceptions of the teachers, involvement 
vas measured against the questionnaire ^'Stages of concern**. The vay 
team building vas used vas analyzed by means of the interviewing in- 
struments **Levels of use of an innovation*** This shoved the level at 
vhich individual teachers vere concretely applying and giving stA)- 
stance to the renewal at a given moment. Ve vanted to knov what a 
teacher does at a particular moment vith regard to a particular inno- 
vation, meaning in this case» team building* 

At th% end of the 1981/82 school year the situation vas examined 
once again vith the use of the aame instrumentf . The data thus ob- 
tained could not only be used for the conference at the end of the 
year but would also be a useful indication as to a possible increase 
of team building in the schools* The strategy is illustrated by the 
follovlng diagram. 

Figure 1 Support timetable 
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2.3 The feed-back procedure 



The first workshop was arranged to take place In November » two 
Bonths after the two-day seninar. Its main purpose was to supply the 
school principals and supporters with feed-back based on the start 
situation (August/September). 

A lot of Information was obtained from the questionnaire **Stages of 
concern" and the following details were presented at the workshop: 
stages of concern referring to the whole group and then to the subdi- 
vision of teachers In the lower-level (Infant, first and second year 
Junior) and teachers In the upper-level (third to sixth year); stages 
of concern referring to teachers per school, again sub-divided into 
lower- and upper-level; and finally, stages of concern referring to 
the Individual teachers In each school. 

An analogous procedure was set up to Interpret the levels of 
use. In the first workshop we confined our attention mainly to the 
distribution of levels throughout the group with sub-divisions of 
lower- and upper-level. We impressed on the participants the Impor- 
tance of analy2lng the levels of use In the lower and upper-level of 
each school. 

Roughly the same feed-back procedure was used at the closing con- 
ference In September 1982. The Idea behind the subsequent school 
visits was to enquire more deeply Into the different aspects of each 
school sepan^ iy, a lot of attention being given for instance, to 
individual jjroflles. There was opportunity to explain and discuss In- 
terventions that had been planned by the school principals. 

To sum up, it can be said that principals as change agents In the 
project used the feed-back procedure to bring their guidance more Into 
line with the questions, requirements, expectations and situations of 
the individual teachers In their schools. These latter aspects were 
examined, tabulated and presented by means of the CBAM Instruments. 
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3 THE INTERVENTION PROCEDURE 

3.1 The Intervention natrlat 

Figure 1 thowB how our support tined. It does not thow the fact 
that we had asked the principals to describe their Interventions as 
far as possible and to send to the Catholic Pedagogic Center a weekly 
report of one or nore Interventions which they, themselves, regarded 
as important. There was a special form designed for the purpose 
(fig. 2) on which all kinds of interventions could be reported, from 
the preparation of a team meeting, for example, to the solution of a 
conflict. A talk with an individual teacher could also be mentioned. 
We shall now explain some of the headings on the form. 




Figure 2 Form; Description of Irterventlon 



School: 
Date: 

Description of Intervention ; 



School principal: 
Assistant principal: 



Detail 



1* Purpose 



2. Target group 



3. Nature 



A* Means 



5. Frequency 



6. Relationship to other activities or interventions 
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Expl.l Purpose ; Thii refers to the question of why this Intervention 
related to teaa building was mad». Was It perhaps to give Information 
about some aspect of team building? to help solve one of more organi- 
sational problems? to continue the normal process of team building? to 
promote forms of consultation with others? or to introduce new activi- 
ties and new conceptions regarding team building? 
Expl.2 Target group t This refers to the group to which the activity 
was directed. Did it concern an infant teacher, the committee, the 
team as a whole, a particular working party or an individual? 
Expl.3 Nature ; What was the nature of the activity? Was it a written 
text, a dialogue, a letter, a telephone conversation etc.? 
Expl.4 Means ; What means/materials were used In performing the activ- 
ity? Was it a manual, a brochure, documentation, etc.? 
Expl.5: Frequency ; How often is the activity repeated? Does it happen 
once a week, every day or was it an isolated activity? 
Expl.6 Relafionship with other guiding activities ; Is this an un- 
related activity? Is It the outcome of other activities? Is it di- 
rected towards other activities? 

In the desciption of the intervention (at the beginning of the 
form) mention night be made of one or more aspects of team building. 
These are: the attitude of the principals, decision-making, joint 
reponsibllity, mutual personal concern, high standards of achievement, 
effective co-operation and, lastly, capacity to develop policies. 
These matters do not take on the true character of an intervention 
unless it is clear; what it (the intervention) is about (content), to 
^^0° it is directed (target group), wh^ it is done (purpose), how it 
is done (form and instruments) and to what it is related (relation- 
ship). We tried to show the principals the importance of describing 
each intervention in the most concrete possible way (especially with 
regard to purpose and nature of intervention). 

On the strength of the foregoing observations we tried to show what 
are the important factors in the development of an intervention. In 
the first place it must be related to the specific problems of the 
teachers or of the team. Are these problems to do with themselves, 
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with their Job of with other people? Secondly, there aust be the 
greatest possible Involvenent of the teschers themselves. The prin- 
cipsl Bust try to see things from the teschers' point of view. This 
nesns thst, generslly speaking, the interventions can be aimed at 
giving information, exchanging experiences, taking the plans for the 
project a step further, carrying out particular activities and evalu- 
ating all these aspects. 

For this purpose we designed an intervention matrix by which we 
could systematize and analyse the Interventions of the various princi- 
pals. This matrix is given in figure 3. It wss designed with the help 
of the "Levels of use of an Innovation" chart. This chart was designed 
in the context the CBAM Instruments to be used as an instrument of 
diagnosis, but we adapted it for our support purposes Into a kind of 
planning instrument for interventions. The chart was intended as an 
aid for measuring the level at which a teacher functions in the con- 
text of a particular renewal and for ascertaining his category within 
that level. However, it Is our opinion (and experience in this project 
bears it out) that this chart, especially Its categories, can well be 
used as an instrument for planning and designii« interventions. We 
shall now elaborate the various terms of this Intervention matrix. 

The left-hand column gives the levels (orientation, organisation 
and integration). Naturally ervery Intervention Is lii principle aimed 
at 'someone else'. Nevertheless we observe dlfferencss in interven- 
tions in respect of their nature snd point of departure. That is why 
levels are needed. The level can be determined by filling in the 
" because sentence". The level of or lent a f n is applicable because 
orientation Is still going on, because we are still In the early sta- 
ges. The level of organisation comes into play especially when 
problems of tasks and organisation form the point of departure. The 
level of Integration applies when the point of departure Is the inten- 
sification of Joint co-operation. What is needed then Is wore Intense 
co-operation, more harmonlsation of activities withis the schools, 
more unanimity. 
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In this framework we have restricted ourselves to the three nain 
components of the levels of use. It would be too nuch, for the sake of 
describing interventions, to divide these nain components still fur- 
ther into the eight levels of use. It was found that such a specifi- 
cation in this framework was not possible when it was needed for diag- 
nosing an innovation situation. The school principals .n particular 
would not have been able to do It. 

Figure 3 The intervention matrix 



Aims 


Interventions 




aimed at 


Levels >v 


Information Sharing Planning Performing Evaluating 


Orientation 




Organization 




Integration 





The categoriee or alms In this matrix are shown horisontally. The 
choice of category in which to place a particular intervention should 
be mainly influenced by the question of Its aim. What is the purpose 
of a particular action or Intervent on? 
Information 

An intervention Is placed in this category when the purpose of the 
action is to provide a team, or a particular group, or an Individual 
teacher with information on matters related to team building. In that 
case the approach is generally une-sided on the part of the principal: 
the others do not, or do not sufficiently, understand that particular 
renewal. This action then is of a voluntary nature; it Implies no ob- 
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ligation. Its purpose ii to find out more about aspects of team 

building* 

Sharing 

On the basis of all being equally well-infomed, ideas are shared and 
experiences discussed in order e.g. to form opinions. Here, too, there 
is a certain degree of voluntariness. They can ignore it if they wish. 
No-one is obliged to take action. This is in contrast to the following 
categories* 
Planning 

An intervention is placed in this category when it is obviously con- 
cerned with making a plan, deciding on steps to be taken, outlining 
short and long-term activities, when everything is centered on the 
preparation and development of activities* In that case there is no 
question of voluntariness* There is a obligation to act* 
Performing 

It is not easy to place an intervention In this category* The problem 
is one of operationalising and defining* After all, every action and 
every intervention has to do with execution. For our purposes this 
category had to do with the results of planning^ the execution of 
planned actions* For example, the taking of a common stand in the face 
of interference In school affairs by the inspectorate (team building 
aspect: decision making; category: performing on the level of organiz- 
ation); keeping In touch with a sick teacher (team building aspect: 
mutual concern aimed at the category: performing on the level of inte- 
gration)* 
Evaluating 

This is a matter of evaluating and analyzing particular situations 
(how far are we, how is it going, what are our findings?) One is 
looking for the strong and the weak aspects of what has been done* In 
the original chart of "Levels of use of an Innovation" the term 
'evaluation* was sub-divided into Assessing and Status Reporting* By 
Assessing we meant examination into the possible or actual use of an 
innovation* This might be an intuitive guess or it could be based on 
an actual collection and analysis of results* Status Reporting means 
the description of an innovation situation at a given moment with ref- 
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erence to the use being nade of It. Howeveri this sub-division created 
great difficulties for the school principals so we decided to abandon 
It and to combine the two categories into one, that of Evaluation. 

Figure A gives some examples of interventions that were described 
and submitted by school principals. 

3*2 Assumptions 

There is a similarity between the categories or objectives in this 
matrix and some of the qualities attached to guidance. Thus we can 
distinguish three aspects of assistance : the solution-orientated ap- 
proach i.e. supplying cut-and-dried solutions; the process-orientated 
approach i.e. trying to find a solution to the problem together with 
the people concerned; and the development-orientated approach i.e. 
trying to show people how to solve the problems for themselves. In a 
previous study (Van den Berg and Vandenberghe, 1981, p. 301-304) we 
have discussed these aspects of assistance in more depth than we shall 
do now. 

We suggest the following activities as examples of the solution- 
orientated approach; giving information, preparing courses and taking 
part in discussions with a view to exchanging information. Activities 
related to the process-orientated approach are e.g. deciding on a 
strategy for the project, giving advice as to the formation of a work- 
ing party, supervising the process at school level and acting as dis- 
cussion leader at meetings. The development-orientated approach in- 
cludes e.g. stimulating people to examine their own situation, making 
an evaluation and acting upon it to find alternatives and to suppply 
feed back. ^ 

The activities linked to the solution-orientated approach corre- 
spond approximately to the categories: Infotioation and Sharing. Those 
linked to the process-orientated approach correspond roughly to the 
categories: Planning and Performing. The development-orientated ap- 
proach relates to activities that conform to a very large extent with 
the categories: Assessing and Status Reporting. These categories are 
naturally assvimed in each of the different approaches. Thus a devel- 
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Figure 4 Examples of Interventions related to the objectives in the three differ ^- 
ent levels 



^Jectives 
Levels 



Information Sharing 



Planning 



Perf ormi ng Evaluat ing 



Orientation 



Organization 



Integration 



Making a 
suggestion 
that will 
lead to good 
communi cap- 
tions based 
on litera- 
ture for 
circulation 

Giving the 
widest poss- 
ible circula- 
tion to 
school cogr 
munications 
in consulta- 
tion with 
the working 
party that 
produced 
them 

Informing 
the team 
about the 
methods fol- 
lowed by 
other 

schools in 
the project 



Instigating! 
with others I 
forms of 
consultation 
in order to 
bring for- 
ward ideas 
on team 
building 

Taking part 
In a dis- 
cussion 
aimed at 
clarifying 
the princi- 
pal's point 
of view on 
Joint respon- 
sibility for 
particular 
tasks 

Intensifying 
contact with 
the Inspec- 
torate with 
a view to 
the sharing 
of experi- 
ences with 
other 
schools 



Small*-group 
discussion 
of how best 
to give the 
team feed- 
back en pro- 
files of 
concern 



Telling the 
team members 
to reflect 
on what they 
mean by team 
building 



Preparing a Advising a 
team meeting working 
in order to party whose 
assess diffi*- members feel 
culties tx- overtaxed 
perienced by 
the working 
parties 



Making an ap- 
pointment 
with a team 
leader from 
another 
school to 
visit each 
others* 
schools and 
let the team 
see other 
approaches 
to renewal 



Attending 
the meetings 
of the 
steering 
group seen 
as project 
leader in 
order to 
expedite 
progress 



Diagnosing 
the stages of 

concern of 
members of a 
working party 
in the proces 
of being set 
up 



Taking part 
in a group 
discussion 
with three 
team members 
to find out 
what is ob- 
structing 
their work as 
a team 



Carrying on 
discussions 
with all thr 
team members 
with a view 
to stlmulatln 
their concern 
in the 
project 
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opnent-orientated approach will include activities like giving infor- 
nation and exchanging particulars. However, these activities are here 
In an entirely different perspective than that of the solution- 
orientated approach. 

Our selection of these three methods of approach was recently sup- 
ported by the results of a research into principals' interventions 
carried out by Hall, Rutherford and Griffin (1982). Their findings 
were confirmed by a research of the MAVO project (Kwantes & Rohde, 
1982). This distinguishes three types of change agenfir. /The first is 
engaged in short-term activities like preparing meetings and answering 
all kinds of questions. These activities are analogous to our level of 
orientation with emphasis on the objectives Information and Sharing. 
The second type of change agent is distinctly task-orientated and his 
activities are of a routine, regularly recurring nature. This is anal- 
ogous to our level of organization with emphasis on the objectives 
Planning and Performing. Flifally there are the change agents who have 
the vision to direct their activities to long-term developments and 
whom Kwantes and Rohde call school organization developers. Their ac- 
tivities embrace things like: making up a long-term plan of action, 
coordinating the development of different sections of a plan and 
evaluating project activities. This is comparable to our level of in- 
tegration with emphasis on the objectives Performing and Evaluating. 
We have given a diagram of these assumptions in Flf^ure 5. We thought 
it would be useful to describe and analyze the'lnterventions of prin- 
cipals by putting them into the appropriate cells of this interven- 
tion matrix. This gives us an insight into the options available to 
principals in their work as change agents. Figure 5 shows a shift from 
solution orientated categories to development orientated categories. 

By using the intervention matrix in this way we hope to find out 
how the different ^rirrlpals* Interventions will develop in t»he course 
cf the project. Do they develop systematically e.g. according to the 
assumptions described? Is there any particular connection between suc- 
cessive interventions? Did the various workshops that we organized 
turn out to be breaking points? Have there been important changes in 
the development of the interventions? And to what extent are the in- 
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terventions, both Individually and vlth each other, designed with a 
view to the actual difficulties and problems that teachers have to 
face? These questions will be dealt with in the research section of 
this project. The data collected with the use of the CBAM instruoents 
will be analyzed In relation to the nature and number of the interven- 
tions. 

Figure 5 The intervention matrix linked to three aspects of 
assistance 



"vQbjectives 
Levels ^"Xs^^ 


Information Sharing Planning 


Performing Evaluating 


Orientation 


Solution orientated / 
approach / 




Organisation 


/ Process and 

* task 

orientated^ -''^v^,^^ 

/ approadj,'" 


Integration 


/ 


Development orientated 
approach 
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4 EVALUATION OF PRINCIPALIS INTERVENTIONS 



UA Procedure and questions for consideration 

It vss our Intention to see how the CBAM Instruments could be used 
In the project to plan and analyze Interventions concerning organiz- 
ation developnent. Could these Instruments be of any valuable assist- 
ance to principals In designing Interventions aimed at both the lndl<- 
vldual teacher and at the team as a whole? An added difficulty was the 
large--scale character of this Innovation both In respect of content 
and nature but also of Its purpose and the way It was Implemented. 
We define the CBAM Instruments as: 

^ the questionnaire * Stages of concern* and the Interview for deter- 
mining levels of use; 
^ the procedures for determining the configurations; 

- the procedures for determining the interventions* 

The following questions formed the framework for the various evalu- 
atory activities: 
Research section A : 

- What are the feellngs» needs and expectations of these schools (in- 
dividual teachers and teams) with regard to team building at the 
beginning and at the end of this course and to the support provided? 

- What levels of team building (levels of use) were reached at the 
beginning and end of this course and what support was given? 

Research section B : 

- What configurations and developments in respect of tesm building can 
be identified in each development project? 

- How can these configurations be validated? 
Research section C : 

- What interventions are developed and described by principals with 
regard to team building after data feed back using the diagnosis 
information? 

- How did these interventionfi develop during the course and with the 
support given? 
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Were the Interventions well-chosen in respect of the concerns shown 
by team aeobers and the levels and also in the light of the con- 
figurations? 



In the following paragraphs we shall confine ourselves to the third 
research section. We are particularly interested In possible differ^ 
ences between the various development projects and the relationship 
between the interventions and the concerns shown by team nembers. In 
this fraoework only a few data can be presented and very briefly dis- 
cussed. The procedure used was as follows. We have already defined the 
intervention matrix as a means whereby school principals can describe 
their interventions. We wanted to use the same matrix fov a systematic 
analysis of these interventions and it was important that this analy- 
sis should be reliable and valid. How, then, must the interventions be 
inserted in the matrix? In the first place this was done according to 
the definition of the levels and the categories or objectives (see 
par.S.l). However, these definitions were not exhaustive enough for 
the procedure to be regarded as valid. Secondly, we turned to the 
definitions of the categories in the original chart 'Levels of use of 
innovation*. This we found more useful, especially for the category 
Performing. In principle, this chart provided us with 48 definitions 
spread over the eight levels of use. This did not include the category 
of Knowledge which was not considered suitable for developing and de- 
scribing the interventions. Lastly, the results of the analytic pro- 
cedure were discussed and evaluated by the principals who had devel- 
oped and described the interventions. Here we were deliberately intro- 
ducing the •member checks* method. Cuba (1981) regards this method as 
a way to increase the validity of the research. It must, however, be 
applied before the definite report Is made. 

^•2 Some provisional results of the analysis 
4.2.1 The total group 

Table 1 gives ihe Interventions for the total group in percentages. 
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Table 1 

Interventions for the total group in percentage! (n-236) 





Information Sharing Planning Perforolng Evaluating 




Orientation 


2 1 


1 


4 


Organization 


3 19 16 


10 8 


56 


Integration 


3 1 7 


8 21 


AO 




8 20 2A 


19 29 


100 



The first thing that this table ahows is that few Interventions 
were developed by principals on the level of orientation (AZ). No 
doubt this has to do with the idea held by principals that the sc^;Ools 
have already, In previous years, become orientated to the subject of 
team building. 

Next, the table shows that more than half of the interventions are 
on the level of organization (56%). Further analysis reveals that this 
number Is mostly a reflection of three of the five development pro- 
jects. 

The largest number of Interventions was aimed at the objectives of 
Evaluating (29%) and Planning (2A%); very few of them at Information. 

If we compare this table of Interventions with the stages of con- 
cern for the whole group of teachers (see fig. 6) ve note the follow- 
ing. Without going too deeply Into the two profiles In figure 6 we 
notice at once differences on the stages of Awareness and of 
Refocusing. Both stages showed a substantially higher score at the 
second time. Analysis of other data shows that the group as a whole 
applied itself more deliberately to aspects of team building. Through 
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team meetings and regular discussions the subject gradually began to 
acquire more algnlf Icance. People started to think about their own 
responsibilities, possible repercussions on their own particular task 
etc. Furthermore, pressure of work, complexity of the changes and new 
job allocations, especially at the end of the school year which was 
when the second count was taken, had a quite significant effect. 

A comparison of the two profiles In fig. 6 with the interventions 
of the whole group of principals ahows that, in spite of an increase 
In Awareness and Refocusing, nearly half of the Interventions i^OX) 
were on tf ^ level of integration. This led us to question the aptness 
of the Interventions with regard to the teachers' situations as ex- 
pressed In the profiles. Thus there is a large number of evaluation 
interventions on the level of integration (2 IX). We analyzed this 
point further In our interpretation of the data on the separate devel- 
opment projects. 
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Figure 6 Stages of Concern Profiles for the whole group o f teachers 
over one year 
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U.2.2 Some results from two devcloptnent projects 

a) The ^Vuurdoorn^ developoent project (fictitious names were used for 
the sake of confidentiality) 

A survey of interventions by principals in this project is given in 
table 2. 

Table 2 

Interventions for the ^Vuurdoorn^ primary school in percentages 
(n-84) 





[nformation Sharing Planning Performing Evaluating 


NIK 


Orientation 


2.5 


1 


3,5 


Organization 


A 


35 8 13 13 


73 


Integration 


8 


2,5 1 11 1 


23,5 


N% 


1A.5 


37,5 9 25 14 


100 
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It appears that few interventions were developed and described by 
principals on the level of orientation (3,5%). Most of them were on 
the level of organization (73%). Most of the interventions on this 
level were aimed at the objective of Sharing (35%). The objective of 
Evaluation was also strongly represented on this level (13%). 

Figure 7 gives the stages of concern for teachers in this develop- 
ment project as shown by the first and second count. It is noticeable 
that in this school there is no increase in the stages of Awareness 
and of Re focusing - this In contrast to the profile of the whole 
group. The members of the team are gradually beginning to care more 
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and nore about their colleagues and pupils (the so-called concern for 
others). There are significant differences (5Z-level) In the stages of 
Collaboration and Re focusing based on experiences with pupils. There 
Is a striking Increase In the score for Re focusing based on experi- 
ences with pupil?, especially In the lower grades as Is shown by other 
data. This we take to Indicate a growing realisation on the part of 
the team of the necessity to take account of experiences with, and 
riactlons from, pupils In the process of team building. The following 
development project gives us quite a different picture. 

The fact that these are users' profiles Is, In our opinion, due to 
the concentration and even distribution of the Interventions on the 
level of organization. Further analysis shows that, even at users' 
level, there Is a regular return to the level of organization. This Is 
Indicated by an analysis of the order In wiich principals submitted 
their Interventions. 
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Figure 7 Stages of Concern Profiles for the 'Vuurdoorn* primary 
school over one year 
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b) The *Korhoen* development project 

The Interveatlont In this developnent project are given ^n table 3. 
Table 3 

Interventions for the 'Korhoen* primary achool In percentagea 
(n«40) 





Information Sharing Planning Performing Evaluating 


NX 


Orientation 








Organlzatloc 


27.5 2,5 7,5 


2.5 


40 


Integration 


10 


50 


60 


NZ 


27.5 2.5 17.5 


52.5 


100 



Again, in thia project, ve see that there were no interventions on 
the level of orientation. Host of the interventions were on the level 
of integration (60Z) and a great aany concerned the objective of 
Evaluation on the level of integration (50Z). The content analysis 
shows that these interventions were mainly to do %rlth mutual personal 
concern as an aspect of team building (the interest people have for 
one another). Many interventions were towards one particular team 
member. There were no interventions in sharing and in planning on 
the level of integration. 

The large number of interventions aimed at Evaluation on the level 
of integration and vlth the aspect of mutual personal concern night 
well indicate a special kind of guidance on the part of the princi- 
pals. They were aimed at one specific problem which arose at a par- 
ticular moment. There was obviously a desire to be emotionally in- 
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solved with team building and they night be regarded at "tltuatlon 
deteralned" Interventlont* 

Figure 8 gives the two profiles of the teachers Involved In this 
development project, first and second time. These shov a big Increase 
In the second count In difficulties concerning tasks. This Is re- 
flected by a much bigger score at the Management stage. There were 
also relatively high scores In Collaboration and Refocuslng. An exam- 
ination of the differences between the first and second count shows 
that the difference at the Consequences for pupils stage was signifi- 
cant at 5Z level, those at the Management and Refocuslng stages sig- 
nificant at 12 and that at the Collaboration stage significant at 
10%. 

If we compare these profiles with the survey of Interventions we 
might wonder whether the Interventions were sufficiently in accordance 
with the needs of the team. People were obviously looking for a sol- 
ution to the problems confronting them In their dally practice (see 
e.g. the high score in the second time at the Management stage). 
However, the guidance was quite definitely aimed at evaluation of 
individual problems. Problems connected with team building were 
treated by the principals in an emotive way and were often discussed 
individually. This, in our opinion, could give rise to tensions and 
difficulties that might hinder solution of the task problems and lead 
to further requests for revision. 
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Figure 8 Stages of Concern Profiles for the "Korhoen* primary Bchool 
over one year 
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Conclusion 



It Is obvious that the sins of the Interventions In these two de- 
velopment projects were quite different. By relating these interven- 
tions (e.g.) to the stages of concern of the different teamSi we could 
see the extent to which they accorded with the needs and worries of 
these teams* This must not lead us to conclude that the interventions 
% of one project were better than those of the other project. They are 
of a different nature but must be Interpreted in relation to the other 
research data. In the foregoing observations we have restricted our- 
selves to the stages of concern and have not dealt with the rest of 
our findings such as the levels of use and the configurations. 

In a further more extensive report we hope to deal more thoroughly 
with the role of school principals in large-scale innovations* Me 
shall be able to show more clearly how the different aspects of the 
concerns-based adoption model can be applied to processes in the 
development of school organization and to team building in particular. 
In the same report we can also give a more detailed description of the 
connection that exists between the concerns of school teams and the 
interventions of school principals* We hope that all this information 
will eventually form the basis of a contribution to the creation of a 
practical theory of educational renewal with particular reference to 
the part played by school principals* 
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